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A SURVEY OF THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


“Indeed, capitalism and war are closely related, 
however, the International does not want us to 
wait passively dozing on the soft pillows of theory 
but expects us to fight against the war.” 


(Jean Jaurés) 


Practically from its very first steps the working class movement was 
closely correlated with the fight against war. And naturally so, as even the 
spontaneous organizing work was the manifestation of the class standpoint 
refusing bourgeois national unity. On the other hand, the English bourgeoi- 
sie tried to suppress the first actions of the modern industrial proletariat, 
ie. the machine wreckings of the Luddites in the years of the Napoleonic 
wars, under the pretext of rescuing the country, and the Luddites were 
denounced for “treason” in Parliament. 

In later times, the plebeian masses continued to take a stand against 
the wars motivated by profit greed moreover waged often for dynastic 
interests. In the middle of the 19th century, the first actions of the workers 
were interwoven with the rejection of the wars of conquest and oppression 
and with the defense of the independence of nations. Again, at the time of 
the sentiments manifested when the suppression of the Hungarian independ- 
ence was prevented by the Austrian workers while the plebeians of Pest 
hailed Italian liberty and opposed Hungarian recruiting when the cam- 
paign against Rome became also the source of fights in French home 
politics. 

This spontaneous seeking of ways and means by the working class move- 
ment, a wonderful example of which was given by the Fraternal Democrats 
or the Communist League, was generalized and raised to a theoretical level 
by Marx and Engels. The Communist Manifesto announced to all the world 
the aims of the fight of the working class and its international interests. 
As the thoughts of scientific socialism gradually gained ground, the increas- 
ing strength, organization and experiences of the working class movement, 
the ever growing number of its theoretically trained leaders all contributed 
to and promoted the cause of internationalism. The founding of the First 
International coincided and was closely correlated with the fight of the 
English workers preventing — together with various other factors — the 
London government’s intervention in the American civil war waged just 
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at that time, and also with the English-French workers’ meeting aimed at : 

the furthering the cause of Polish independence. 
Two years after the foundation of the First International the German 

workers (at that time, one of their leaders was already August Bebel) had 

to face the danger of impending war. They raised a protest following the 

thoughts underlying the Foundation Message of two years earlier which 

said: “...if the emancipation of the working classes requires their frater 

nal concurrence, how are to fulfil that great mission with a foreign policy 

in pursuit of criminal designs, playing upon national prejudices, and squan- 

dering upon piratical wars the people’s blood and treasure? . . . have taught 

the working classes the duty to master themselves the mysteries of inter 

national politics ... to counteract them, if necessary by all means in their 

power.””! | 
This axiom was amplified at the time of the Proussian-Austrian war 

by Vermorel, later a central figure of the Paris Commune, as follows: 

“Nowadays governments cannot undertake any actions without the consent. 

of the people.” ) 
The resolution passed by the Brussels Congress of the First International 

in 1868 brought in by the French Charles Longuet and supported by the | 

Belgian C. De Paepe had its roots in the very same attitude. Capitalism 

was named as the cause of wars by this resolution which pointed out that 

the workers were strong enough to prevent wars unleashed against 


* Marx —ENGELs: Selected Works. Vol. 2. Moscow 1969. p. 18. 

? The article published in Courrier Frangaise in 1866 was cited by the November 20. 
1912 issue of La Vie Ouvriére. — In the French labour movement which showed quite 
a few features of socialism, Vermorel’s views were shared by many people. Not only 
the Courrier Frangaise where even like-minded articles by Jules Vallés were published 
but La Rive Gauche, too, under the direction of Charles Longuet took a similar stand. 
The Paris students published their appeal to their German and Italian brethren si- 
multaneously in both papers. The proclamation declared: ‘‘Brothers, you have been 
deceived by an outworn and absurd policy the more hateful as for thousands of years 
they have been inciting the nations against each other, stirring up murderous wars 
on the pretext national interests and racial differences.” — The Paris workers’ section 
fully agreed with the message of the university students. At the session of the General 
Council of the First International on June 5, 1866, Paul Lafargue made a speech in 
the above spirit and the whole International demanded a similar resolution. Finally. 
this was modified to the effect that the sentiments expressed in the manifesto of the 
students were shared by the General Council, still an official greeting should be issued 
only in the name of the French section. Generalni Soviet Piervove Internationala, Pro- 
tokoli 1864 — 1866. Moscow 1961. p. 139. (The General Council of the First Interna- 
tional.) — For further details see J. Jemnrrz: The First International and the War 
(1864— 1866). Acta Historica. Budapest 1965. No. 1—4. pp. 57--94. 
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their interests in the spirit of international solidarity by means of the 
general strike.? Marx had not attended the Brussels Congress, and the reso- 
lution did not meet with his approval. He made strong reservations regard- 
ing the feasibility of general strikes pressed for by the French anarchists and 
did not consider such an action an absolute guarantee against wars. 
Nevertheless, Longuet’s motion was passed by the congress thus reflecting 
_the general atmosphere within the ranks of the First International. Let us 
note still another fact. As early as that, it became evident that the problem 
of war is approached by the workers from two directions. They are looking 
for the causes of war on the one hand, and are examining their possibilities 
to take actions against the war on the other one. While no attention had 
been paid on examining the causes of war during the spontaneous, anti- 
militaristic, plebeian, proletarian turbulences at the beginning of the cen 
tury, almost all trends within the proletariat striving to apprehend the in- 
terrelations of social reality agreed in the sixties that capitalist exploitation 
should be regarded as the cause of the destructive wars. 

Socialists discerned the objective and subjective aspects of the causes of 
wars acknowledying the effectiveness of both of them, thus, at the same time 
indicating several possibilities to the proletarian movement for warding 
off the danger of wars. According to the views of some socialists, based on 
the objective balance of forces, the working class could do next to nothing 
against the war, while others saw an overwhelming perspective for the class 
struggle of the proletariat. 

Two years later, at the time of the 1870 Franco-Prussian war, the 1868 
resolution did not stand the test of the great historic events. No “‘peoples’ 
strike’” came about. The revolutionary internationalists got isolated and 
as it was pointed out both by the desperate Vallés in Paris and Varlin in 
Belgium, not only the big bourgeoisie and the petit bourgeoisie but also 
the masses in Paris, and even the workers for the most part fell victim to 
the nationalist frenzy. It took some time till they recovered their senses, 
became disappointed with the war and turned against their own masters. 
In Germany, too, it was a group of socialists which stood up against the 
patriotic enthusiasm dictated by Bismarck. 

Opposing Bebel and his followers, the Lassalleanists definitely took the 
position of “social patriots” in the summer of 1870, promulgating this 
attitude in Parliament, press and meetings alike. Both French and German 
internationalists could form but a minority group, and by no means could 


3 La Premiere Internationale. Recueil de documents publié sous la direction de Jacques 
Freymond. Vol. T. Genéve 1962. pp. 206—1, 403. 
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it be imagined that their action based on the 1868 resolution could have 
stopped either Napoleon III or Bismarck on their path. Yet, their manifesto 
was of an enormus significance. Marx emphasized: ‘‘The very fact that while 
official France and Germany are rushing into a fratricidal feud, the work- 
men of France and Germany send each other messages of peace and good- 
will; this great fact, unparalleled in the history of the past, opens the vista 
of a brighter future.’”4 

In the seventies and in the course of the Franco-German war crises in 
the eighties, finally in the days of the revanchist campaign of Boulanger, 
the French and German workers repeatedly made their voices heard follow- 
ing old internationalist traditions. 

However, the Second International founded in 1889, did not take up 
merely the fight against war where the First International had abandoned 
it. Already at the statutory meeting it became evident: the forms of the 
antimilitarist struggle were affected by the fact that the centre gravity of 
the international working class movement had shifted to Germany. The 
Paris constituent congress was opened by Paul Lafargue and in true inter- 
nationalist spirit he greeted first the German socialists: “*... all of you are 
brothers and you have but a single enemy: capital -. Prussians, English, 
French and Chinese alike.’’> Stressing the renunciation of all kinds of na- 
tional hatred a German and a French co-chairman were elected by the 
congress: Wilhelm Liebknecht and Edouard Vaillant. In his opening ad- 
dress to the congress Vaillant set it as a task for the proletariat to fight 
for peace and struggle against the militarist policies of the war-mongering 
capitalist governments, while the congress was likened to a workers’ world 
parliament by Liebknecht.® 

A resolution tabled by the communard Vaillant was taken by the congress 
urging on the liquidation of standing armies as these armies were the main- 
stays of the monarchist political system on the one hand and capitalist social 
system on the other, and were unfit for defending the independence of 
nations. The International wished to substitute the forces of the armed people, 
the militia for the regular armies. While the resolution pointed out that peace 
was the necessary precondition of proletarian advancement, war was regard- 
ed as an unavoidable consequence of capitalist society, this evil to be elim- 
inated only by overthrowing capitalist society. Thus, the basic principle 


‘Marx —Engets: Selected Works. Vol. 2. Moscow 1969. p. 193. 

5 Protokoll des internationalen Arbeiter-Kongresses zu Paris. 1889. Niirnberg 1890. 
p. 2. 

Sib. p. 89. 
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of the 1889 resolution was different of that of the 1868 resolution which had 
emphasized the strength of the proletariat, took into account the subjective 
aspect and analysed the possibilities. 

The 1889 resolution was influenced not only by the fight waged against 
anarchism but by another ideological endeavour of long standing as well, 
i.e. the efforts by Marx, Engels and the Marxists to prove the shallowness 
of the ideology of bourgeois pacifists and the futility of all their strivings. 
In 1867, Marx had opposed in the General Council the International’s 
official participation in the Lausanne peace congress. Not as if Marx had 
not regarded the problem of peace as a cardinal one (he rated highly even 
the French proudhonists for their resolute stand taken against chauvinism) 
but he objected to the fact that the congress did not relate the problem of 
peace to the analysis of the social background of wars thus disconnecting 
the symptom from the cause, i.e. capitalism. In his critique of the Gotha 
program Marx summed up and systematized his dissatisfaction with bour- 
geois pacifist empty phrases on peace, and appeals for achieving brother- 
hood in the workers movement. When the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany narrowed down its internationalist functions saying that the result 
of their efforts will be “the international brotherhood of peoples”, Marx 
immediately reproached them for making no mention of the real interna- 
tional functions of the working class.’ As a matter of fact, the working class 
has got internationalist obligations towards the times of the distant future: 
supporting strikes, rendering assistance, mutual information, co-ordination 
of actions on a larger scale. Beyond that, concrete tasks were outlined by 
Marx for the working class as regards the war: “... agitation against the 
threat or the outbreak of Cabinet-made wars, behaviour during such wars 
similar to that carried out in model fashion in 1870 and 1871, etc.’”8 

Thus opposing the League of Peace of the Lassallean traditions Marx 
did not raise his voice against the chances of the peace movement but wanted 
to give it a socialist, factual and militant character and shape in into a part 
of the proletarian movement. At the same time, the 1889 resolution aimed at 
defining the basic aim and rendering an interpretation for the causes of 
wars. 

The causes of the origins of wars have been defined by the Paris congress 
much more precisely than by the congress of 1868. Vaillant and Liebknecht 
called for the defence of peace, for anti-militaristic agitation and gave the 
international demonstrations of May 1st an anti-war character. However, 


7 Marx —EnGEts: Selected Works. Vol. 2. Moscow 1969. p. 18. 
Sib. p. 30. 
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the rigid, doctrinair rejection even as a possibility of the method of 
the general strike by the International (largely as a result of the fight waged 
against the anarchists) which emphasized the view that wars inevitably 
would break out as long as the capitalist svstem existed, permitted of a 
wrong, fatalistic interpretation. 

At the 1891 Brussels congress of the International, a highly important 
debate took place which defined the International’s attitude towards the 
problem of war and militarism for a decade. 

The Brussels congress in the first explicitly worded resolution to be replac- 
ed by the Stuttgart text only fifteen years later, traced the war practically 
as inevitable from the capitalist social system and indicated agitation and 
the organisational consolidation of the socialist movement as the only 
task this being the best method for counterbalancing the policy of 
war. 

However, this resolution granted but an extremely narrow sphere of 
action for the socialist movement, thus naturally arousing aversion in all 
those who were concerned first and foremost with the subjective factor, 
i.e. in the camp of the anarchists still participating in the work of the con- 
gress. In a brief address to the congress Domela Niewenhuis raised quite a 
few critical points against the German delegation. These remarks — espe- 
cially in the light of later events — can by no means be regarded as unfound- 
ed. Niewenhuis sharply attacked Vollmar’s nationalism, castigated the 
empty words and general terms of the German draft resolution, its lack of 
revolutionary spirit and explicitness. Wilhelm Liebknecht reacted in the 
following way: ‘‘Niewenhuis has asserted that our draft resolution confined 
itself to generalities; if Christ and Christianity were to be substituted for 
the terms social democracy and social democrat, it could be passed by any 
holy Joe... What does the term truism mean? To state something gran- 
diloquently which cannot be carried into effect ! The idea of a world strike 
is nothing else but a miserable truism.’’® 

These ‘‘truisms’’ were actually rejected by the Brussels congress thus 
rendering the platform adopted in Paris even more rigid; this platform 
confined the task of the working class movement in the fight against war 
merely to agitation and organizational consolidation of the socialist parties 
and allowed for the conclusion according to which wars were unavoidable 
under the capitalist system.!° 


® Verhandlungen und Beschliisse des Internationalen Arbeiter Kongreases zu Briissel. 
1891. Berlin 1893. perk 
ib. pp. 29 —30. 
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The debate flared up again two years later, at the Zurich congress held 
in 1893. In the course of this second and even more heated clash of opinions 
it had to be decided whether the 1891 resolution should be affirmed or 
should it be amended as regards several of its most important points. This 
time, the resolution was defended by Plekhanov and it was again Niewen- 
huis who insisted upon its modification. 

Criticizing the Dutch position, Plekhanov emphasized the fact that the 
proletariat was presently not strong enough to carry through the general 
strike, and added the argument that such a strike would be carried into 
effect in countries with the most developed, strongest working class move- 
ments “thus surrendering Western Europe to the Russian Cossacks.’ 
(As a matter of fact, this argument came to play a prominent part with 
the Guesdists two decades later and became largely responsible for their 
shifting to a chauvinist standpoint.) 

As opposed to this view, the 1891 Brussels congress was described as a 
collection of pious wishes by Niewenhuis, endeavouring to substitute paper 
protests for active criticism of the war. He charged the Germans with chau- 
vinism kept alive by their abject terror of the Russians and with opportunism 
resulting from their clinging to the concept of legality. Refuting emphati- 
cally Niewenhuis’ assertions Liebknecht stressed his view according to which 
social democratic parties could resort to strikes only if they were strong 
enough consequently, first and foremost continued organizational con- 
solidation should be aimed at. Though Liebknecht rightly criticized Niewen- 
huis’ voluntarism, his standpoint was again imbued with doctrinarianism. 

In spite of the stiffening it would be exaggerated to say there was made 
no headway whatsoever. The Brussels resolution was amended by concrete 
motions in Zurich. The refusal for voting for the war budgets was deemed 
a minimum factual objective and the final resolution contained a paragraph 
saying socialists had to support all anti-war forces. However, the above 
amendments constituted practically only an appendix and no further conclu- 
sions were drawn. 

The contradiction between progress and stagnation was the characteristic 
feature of the 1896 London congress, too. As the dominant trait of the 
congress was the definite show-down with the anarchists, the repetition 
of the basic Marxist principles and confirmation of the Brussels-Zurich 
resolution came across as the underlying tendency. 


11 Protokoll des internationalen Sozialisten Arbeiterkongresses in Zurich 1893. Ziirich. 
1894. pp. 20-21. 
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The London congress proved to be the last ‘peace congress” of the Second 
International.!2 By 1900, when the socialist parties met for the next time 
in Paris, several wars and war crises had shaken Europe and all the world. 
The Greek-Turkish war of 1897, the American-Spanish war of 1898/99, the 
imperialist intervention of the great powers against China indicated like a 
fiery sign the end of the “peaceful” era and the setting in of imperialism. 

At the same time, the anti-militaristic platform of the proletariat had to 
be broadened and to shift its former doctrinaire basis. The International 
was prepared for the fights of the new era by Rosa Luxemburg who reported 
on the item of imperialism put on the agenda of the Paris congress. Luxem- 
burg started from the Brussels-London resolution which in principle 
correctly pointed out the interrelations of wars tracing them back to capi- 
talism itself. However, Luxemburg not only stressed well-known fundamen- 
tal truths but suggested also new and effective forms of action. Luxemburg 
was the first to indicate the education of youth in a socialist, anti-mili- 
tarist spirit as a special task of the parties. The congress compelled the 
parliamentary groups not to vote any military, naval or colonial budget. 
Finally, the congress demanded that simultaneously with propaganda 
activities an international protest movement should be organized by the 
International if necessary.1? 

The first congress to meet in the spirit of this perception and demanding 
progress was the Stuttgart one. Although meanwhile yet another congress 
had taken place in Amsterdam in 1904, the problem of war and anti-mili- 
tarism had not been tackled in spite of the Russo-Japanese war waged just 
at that time. The problem of war and fight against wars was not put on 
the agenda of the congress and neither had there been elucidated the theo- 
retical questions on a novel basis nor any new practical methods suggested 
yet, the problem made itself felt even at the Amsterdam congress. The 
most spectacular manifestations of this tendency were Plekhanov’s famous 
handshake with Sen Katayama and the statement of the congress on the 
international solidarity of the proletariat and on capitalism being the com- 
mon enemy. The report on the colonial question denouncing the colonial 
powers also alluded to the problem of war. As a matter of fact, the problem 
of how to prevent war was dealt with in the course of two other debates as 
well, in addition to the solemn resolutions set in general terms. First, 
when it was declared again that the method of general strikes could not 
be applied, and secondly, in the course of the famous debate between Kaut- 


" Der Londoner Kongress. 1896. Berlin 1896. pp. 45 — 46. 
“8 Internationaler Sozialisten Kongress zu Paris. 1900. Berlin 1900. pp. 27—28. 
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sky and Jaurés when the latter expressed his doubts concerning the capabil- 
ity of the Germans for actions. 

However, a thorough discussion of the problems of war was omitted at 
Amsterdam though it was proved by the debates that the mere repetition 
of the formulas of old generated considerable discontent within the ranks of 
socialists. This feeling was enhanced by the events of the Russo-Japanese 
war and still further by the news on the Russian revolution in the wake 
of this war. Besides, quite a few other factors and historical events had 
created a new situation preceding the war-debate at the Stuttgart congress.'4 

Several general strikes broke out in the period 1900 to 1907. Although 
most of them turned out a failure, their scope, e. g. that of the first general 
strikes in Belgium and Sweden,’* and even their partial success shattered the 
view of the doctrinaire and right-wing opportunist elements according to 
whom such actions were doomed from the outset under capitalist conditions. 
Finally, as the aftermath of the 1905 Moroccan crisis, the danger of war has 
been revived in Europe. Thus the two leading parties of the International, 
i.e. the French and the German socialist parties were obliged to answer 
the historic question: what to do if war would be unleashed by their govern- 
ments? The revision of the traditional views was facilitated by the shifting 
of forces within the working class movement. In the period 1904 to 1907 
the unity of the French socialist party was established, the Labour Party 
emerged in England, the strength of the Russian proletariat increased and 
the Bolshevik party gained considerable prestige. Taken all together, the 
hegemony of the German party has been diminished in the International 
and finally, at the Stuttgart congress this hegemony suffered serious damage. 
On the other hand, in the time between the Paris and the Stuttgart con- 
gresses, the French syndicalist movement has gained remarkably in strength®® 
and even succeeded in having get accepted officially the anarcho-syndicalist 
platform by the trade unions at Amiens; at the same time, the anarchists 
continued to stick to the old principles of 1868. Thus it happened that a 


14K. LigBKNECHT: Ausgewdhite Reden, Briefe und Aufsdtze. Dietz, Berlin 1952. 
p- 107. 

16 Though the general political strikes in Belgium and Sweden in 1893 and 1902 
resp., did not fully succeed, still new strata of the working classes were granted the 
general suffrage, moreover, following the strike in Sweden they succeeded in gaining 
some partial economic concessions. The Russian strike of 1905 was conspicuous for 
the masses participating in it. 

16 The membership of the CGT increased from 100 000 in 1902 to 300 000 in 1906. 
M. Dracuxovitou: Les socialismes frangais et allemand. Genéve 1953 p. 150. — The 
number of organized workers increased from 751000 in 1904 to 896000 in 1907. 
P. Louis: Le Mouvement Syndical en France. Paris 1911. p. 175. 
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period of the International’s position on war came to an end in Stuttgart, 
and the congress. after a long debate, adopted an entirely new view. 

Still another moment, also related to the Moroccan crisis had preceded 
the Stuttgart congress: the joint anti-war action of the French and German 
workers. Subsequently great importance was attributed to these manifes- 
tations by the socialists as regards overcoming the crisis. The results thus 
seemed to justify the view that a successful stand could be taken by the 
workers against wars even within the capitalist system and this was demanded 
with an overwhelming force by the historical situation itself; therefore 
the resolutions of 1891-1896 were to be modified. 

As early as 1906, the French socialists had discussed at their Limoges 
congress the position to be taken on the problem of the possibility of lifting 
the danger of war. Three different views had been voiced at this congress. 
Jules Guesde and his adherents asserted the correctness of the traditional 
view saying, if the capitalist system prevailed nothing could be done by 
the proletariat against the war, while the method of the general strike was 
rejected on the basis of Plekhanov’s arguments of 1893, according to which 
such a strike would cause the ruin of the most developed countries. This 
argumentation was defied from the other pole by Hervé who, setting out 
from a train of thoughts recalling the essence of the 1868 resolution and 
Niewenhuis’ standpoint, raised again the standard of anti-patriotism, general 
strike and desertion, and regarded these as obligatory at the very moment 
when war has been declared. Opposing these two extremes, the majority 
of the delegates accepted, however, the motion tabled by Jaurés and Vaillant. 
This draft resolution recognized the right of the people and working class 
of the attacked country, regarded it even as their duty ‘‘to defend their 
independence and autonomy against the assault and are fully justified 
to rely on the help of the working classes of the other countries.” 1” However, 
the thesis on national defense was amplified by the demand of the uprising 
against unjust wars of conquest. 

At the next year congress of the French party, the attitude towards wars 
was again discussed with an eye to the thorough preparation for the Stutt- 
gart congress. It was at this congress that, disputing againt Guesde, Jaurés 
set the possibilities of a broad united anti-war front and the avoidability 
of the war: ‘“‘The war affects not only the working class but the nation as a 
whole, the peasants, the petty bourgeoisie, all working people, causing im- 
mense damages both financially and in human lives, imposes heavy burdens 


17 Oeuvres de Jean Jaurés. (Edited by M. Bonnafous. Vol. 1—9. Paris 1931—1939.) 
Vol. 5. p. 101. 
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on the people, so that influenced by socialist propaganda the peoples 
might shake off the burdens of militarism even before the party would 
have won over the socialist majority.’’!® 

In addition to the French view the extraordinary congress of the Belgian 
party in June 1907 put it on the record that no preventive measures pro- 
viding proper guarantees were laid down by the resolutions still in force at 
that time. Finally, the following resolution tabled by the socialist youth 
organization (Jeunes Gardes Socialistes) was adopted: “It is the duty of 
the socialist parties and syndicates of all countries to oppose war. The most 
effective means of this opposition are the general strike and the insubor- 
dination as regards mobilization.’’!® However, this resolution reminiscent 
somewhat of Hervéist influence was passed only with an amendment accord- 
ing to which this means was to be made use of only if it were adopted inter- 
nationally, i.e. simultaneously in all countries. All things considered, 
the Belgians have joined the French who took the leading part in insisting 
on progress. 

At the November 10, 1907 meeting of the International Socialist Bureau 
the French succeeded at Jong last in putting the problem of militarism 
in the above mentioned spirit on the agenda of the Stuttgart congress. 
Arising from the basic principle of proletarian internationalism, the Germans 
could not side-step the demand. Meanwhile, the French and Belgian en- 
deavours had succeeded in gaining some English support. The conference of 
the Independent Labour Party in April 1907, also demanded from the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau and the International that they should consider 
the problem of formulating an international action programme “in case of 
the danger of war becoming imminent.’’?° 


The demand of taking a step forward had adherents within the German 


social democratic party, too. As early as on the 1904 Bremen and the 1905 
Jena congresses motions had been tabled by Karl Liebknecht on the prob- 
lem of anti-militaristic propaganda, however, the left wing became isolated 
with this proposal. Karl Liebknecht had put forward a motion in the same 
spirit again at the Mannheim congress in 1906. Referring to the Paris con- 
gress of the International in 1900, Liebknecht undertook an unparalleled step 
in the history of the German social democrat movement when he drew the 
attention of the delegates to the backwardness of the German party by 


Bib. Vol. 1, p. 114. 

'® The report, resolution of the congress as well as a review on the Stuttgart congress 
was published in a separate booklet by the Belgian Young Guard. 

20 Independent Labour Party. Report of the Fifteenth Annual Conference. London 
1907. p. 63. 
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contrasting their attitude to that of other parties: ‘‘All of you are per- 
fectly aware of the fact that our fraternal parties — chiefly in France and 
Belgium — carry on anti-militaristic propaganda work on a grand scale and 
with considerable success. We, in Germany are lagging far behind them 
in this respect and have done virtually nothing at all to carry out the 
resolution of the Paris congress.’’21 

However, the left wing motion had not been adopted in Mannheim either, 
mainly as a result of August Bebel’s intervention who vigorously expressed 
his doubts as to the expeditiousness of resistance at the beginning of the 
war. Not only the left wing of the party but even Kautsky was indignant 
at Bebel’s attitude” creating general uproar abroad, too. Moreover, in the 
April 1907 debate of the German parliament on military questions, the 
Chemnitz social democrat Gustav Noske made his notorious maiden speech. 
He most decidedly drew the line between himself and the anti-patriotic 
“runabouts without a country”, and aseerting “‘national’’ principles as- 
sumed the position of national defence calling the government at account 
only for neglecting democratic and social reforms.” 

Noske’s speech caused an uproar in left wing circles, and following the 
Stuttgart congress, this speech became one of the main issues in the fight 
between the party’s right and left wings at the Essen congress of the German 
party. The 1907 articles and speeches of Noske on the one hand, and of the 
left-winger Liebknecht, Luxemburg and Zetkin on the other, had indicated 
well in advance that the unity of the German party was disintegrating 
as regards this vital issue, too. However, the majority of the party did 
not realize this clearly at that time, and the traditions, the aggressive anti- 
labour attitude of the junker-militaristic state, the political conditions 
and personal motifs such as the party being led by August Bebel and Paul 
Singer, two absolute authorities personifying the fights of old, the splendid 
resistance of the seventies and eighties, still exerted considerable cohesive 
force. 

Such were the precedents to the Stuttgart congress of August 1907. 
Four draft resolutions were submitted to the delegates: three by the French 
and one by the Germans. The authors of the French ones were Guesde, 
Hervé, Jaurés and Vaillant, the drafts reflecting their originators’ well- 
known and cited views. The German draft motioned by Bebel virtually 
repeated the resolutions of 1891-1896, explaining the causes leading to 
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war, denouncing the capitalist economic-social system and setting only 
incidentally the task for the workers “to fight with all their might against 
armaments and military preparations’, emphasizing that in case of war 
‘“.. . the workers and the members of parliaments of the countries concerned 
are bound to do their best to prevent the outbreak of war with all the means 
deemed most effective and, if in spite of this a war would be launched, to 
join battle for its earliest conclusion.’’?4 

The delegates at the Stuttgart congress could clearly sense the doctri- 
narianism of the German party’s draft resolution meaning that the fight 
against war should be confined to the parliamentary group thus stating the 
view that the anti-militaristic movement is not regarded as particularly 
important. As a matter of fact, Bebel and Vollmar, the leaders of the Ger- 
man delegation have stated this quite frankly at the congress. Somewhat 
bitterly Bebel remarked that the debate had been put on the agenda on 
the insistance of the French, while Vollmar retorted with outright sarcasm 
and aggressivity on the standpoint of the French delegation: ‘“‘As for myself, 
I would deem it most expedient simply to re-affirm the Brussels and 
Zurich resolutions which in my opinion have dealt with the problem of 
militarism in a satisfactory way. However, having gone to such an extent in 
the debate, I fully appreciate that you would want to draft a new proposal 
which, if not saying anything new, is doing this at least in a novel way.’ 

The German delegation has done its best to persuade the French to with- 
draw their draft resolutions.26 However, as the congress made headway, 
the Russian delegates, the German left wing, the Poles and the Italian inter- 
nationalists succeeded with the help of Belgian go-betweens — in 
drafting a resolution not only enriching with new moments the standpoints 
elaborated up till that time but in providing a new basis for the putting of 
the question: what were the tasks of the socialists in the fight against war? 

The second part of Bebel’s original draft dealing with the tasks of the 
International has undergone a complete change. The two modifications 
were enforced by the Russian delegation (and the German- Polish left wing) 
as well as the French. The amendment brought in by Lenin, Luxemburg and. 
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Martov referring essentially to the second phase of the attitude concerning 
war stated that socialists have to do all in their might against the war, 
and if in spite of their efforts the war could not be avoided, they should 
take advantage of the resulting crisis and start the revolution.” Jaurés’ 
amendment dealing with the first phase of the anti-war struggle aimed at 
the prevention of war. Although the radical trend at the congress could 
not carry through its aim that the International should accept the obliga- 
tory adoption of the general strike and the revolutionary uprising as a 
binding universal decision, nevertheless it succeeded in incorporating into 
the final wording of the resolution a historical retrospect emphasizing the 
heroic proletarian uprisings against wars or more precisely, for the ending 
of wars (with references to the Paris Commune and the Russian revolu- 
tion). 

As a result, a tremendeous change was accomplished in Stuttgart. From 
now on, not only the causes leading to a war became clear but also the tasks 
of the proletariat at the time when the danger of war became imminent. All 
this was set forth not only theoretically but also passed as a resolution and 
supported by historical examples. V. I. Lenin regarded Jaurés’ formula as a 
“fortunate’”’ suggestion.?* Lenin thought the final resolution, though rather 
lengthy, being at least really rich in thoughts and specifying the tasks of 
the proletariat.’ 

The Stuttgart resolution actually contained new theses, yet it was inter- 
preted only by a few people as necessitating a change in their former views. 
Some weeks after the congress, Jaurés declared at a huge meeting in Paris 
that he had been right and justified on all questions*® but the same was 
stated a few days later by Hervé, too.*! At the Essen congress of the German 
party in September 1907 — though a slight consolidation of the left wing 
could be observed and the Stuttgart resolution, in spite of the conduct of the 
German delegation, was endorsed by the delegates of the Essen congress 
it became evident from the statements of the party’s leaders that they 
did not contemplate a serious heart-searching to decide where it became 
necessary to modify their own activities. 


*? Internationaler Sozialisten-Kongress zu Stuttgart 1907. Berlin 1907. pp. 64—66. 
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Soon it became obvious that the Stuttgart resolutions had been passed 
“just in time’’, indeed. Further war crises erupted in 1908-1909 bringing a- 
bout further problems and ruptures within the working class movement, too. 

As a consequence of the naval rivalry, the German-English relations, 
and following the Casablanca incident the German-French relations ex- 
perienced a serious worsening, and in addition to the allergic points in West 
Europe a tension threatening with war took shap2 on the Balkans as a result 
of the annexation of Bosnia. 

The English and German organized workers immediately raised a protest 
against the naval competition.** The English Labour Party and particularly 
the Independent Labour Party went deeply into the question of the struggle 
against the war, and on the latter’s congresses not only war panic but 
also compulsory military service and even the idea of a militia were rejected 
on the initiative of Glasier and Hardie arguing that this would lead to the 
strengthening of nationalism and militarism.*# 

As opposed to the anti-militarism of the Independent Labour Party 
(ILP) often tinted with pacifism, the English Social Democratic Federation 
insistcd on the necessity of accepting the militia system and also emphasized 
the magnitude of the direct danger of German militarism. The most tan- 
gible manifcstation of this standpoint was demonstrated at the session of 
the International Socialist Bureau called in connection with the crisis follow- 
ing the annexation, where Hyndman, the leader of the Social Democratic 
Federation asked Bebel and Singer whether they could do anything to 
prevent Germany’s military aggression. The German leaders answered him 
in the negative.** Subsequently the leaders of English social democracy 
reckoned with the menace of a war launched by Germany to an ever greater 
extent and did not regard the German social democrats as a powerful and 
active historical force. 

The danger was real, yet the English social democrats did not seek the 
answer in elaborating a proletarian-revolutionary guide-line or in evolving 
the theory of anti-militarism but were drawing nearer and nearer to the 
official government position thus consenting to tke establishment of a pow- 
erful English navy. Not only Robert Blatchford shifting to a clear-cut 
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nationalist platform and the journal Clarion asserted emphatically this 
position but the same views were held by Hyndman, the organizer of the 
first English socialist party and outstanding representative of interna- 
tionalism in the period 1890 to 1900, as well as by Harry Quelch, a staunch 
fighter against revisionism in domestic affairs and highly appreciated even 
by Lenin.*” 

Thus alarming signs appeared in the English movement on the one hand, 
and in the German and Austrian ones on the other hand. Moreover, when 
at the time of the annexation crisis the calling of a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau was urged by the English and the French, the chief 
props of the wing delaying the decision were no others than Bebel and 
Adler.*® 

The German-Austrian retardatory attitude furnished trumps to English 
suspicions taking an increasingly nationalistic character. These phenomena 
did not remain purely theoretical problems within the confines of the work- 
ing class movement. The Liberal English government when looking for a 
compromise with the Germans, characteristically relied on the Labour 
Party and the Independent Labour Party, and it was just at that time that 
Churchill, then a young member of the Cabinet, declared: “I believe that 
what is called the international solidarity of labour has an immense boon 
to confer upon all the people of the world.”’*® Stressing the German menace, 
the Tories cited the arguments brought forward by Hyndman and Blatch- 
ford. In fact, Hyndman himself placed some articles in the bourgeois press 
destined to demonstrate the complete impotence of the German social 
democrats.4° 

The statements cited caused a crisis in English social democratic circles,*! 
labourists Jaunched vehement attacks‘? and naturally the German socialists, 
too, reacted sharply. True, the radical German left wing pursued a laudable 
intenationalism inspired policy at the party congresses and in the socialist 
press,4* the German party congresses, however, and the German party as a 
whole showed but little activity. It should be noted that the sagging of 
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theoretical elan and martial spirit was sharply criticized even by Kautsky 
at that time*4 and Bebel made some critical comments, too, but identified 
himself with Liebknecht only in his private correspondence.** Kautsky on 
the other hand made a stirring speech at an English workers’ meeting.‘* 
Though the problem of militarism did not figure as a central question at the 
German party congress of 1908-1909, much was said and discussed about 
organizing the youth this being a topic essentially related to that of mili- 
tarism, and also occupied a focal place in the fight between the right and 
the left wings. The middle-class youth associations were organized by the 
German bourgeoisie and the imperial regime just at that time with the aim 
of eliminating the influence of social democratic internationalism. This is 
born out by classified files.*’ 

Nothing like a major internal crisis could be observed in the French 
working class movement. Jaurés’ policy reflected by the resolutions of 
Limoges and Nancy prevailed. From the French left it was criticized only 
by Hervé demanding more energetic mass actions.** Further, Luxemburg 
pointed out Jaures’ illusions about the Entente and his inaccurate value 
judgements.*® Lenin criticized him in a similar fashion: although he repeated- 
ly condemned Hervé’s blunders, he censured Jaurés for his standpoint 
in the Luxemburg-controversy.*° 

However, Jaurés had been attacked by the right wing of the French 
working class movement as well, virtually from the position of the Blatch- 
ford~Hyndman approach.*! These views, supported by Eugéne Fourniére 
himself, continued to get publicity in the columns of the Revue Socialiste. 
The “(German sensitivity” gained ground also within the ranks of the syn- 
dicalist intelligentsia.** 

Nevertheless, the basic tendency of the party was characterized not by 
the above trends but by the incessant struggle against colonialism and the 
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insisting upon the easing of tension in the Franco-German relations. 
At that time, the interest in international affairs has diminished in spite 
of the energetic appeals by Jaurés and Vaillant.5> However, the tide did 
not turn dramatically, and at the 1908 congress of the French trade unions 
(Confédération Générale du Travail — CGT) the internationalist resolutions 
and the thesis of the anti-war strike were reaffirmed.*6 

Heated debates were conducted on this very same question at the party 
congress in Belgium *? The workers of Barcelona reacted on the news of 
Spanish colonialist military operations with an armed uprising. This rising 
took place under peculiar conditions as it assumed an anarchist and anti- 
clerical character, and having gained considerable international publicity 
was suppressed after one-week’s fighting. Socialists of the left wing enthusi- 
astically pointed out the possibilities of the proletariat®® while those of the 
right wing kept on repeating (in the same was as they had written earlier 
about the 1905 Russian revolution and the Paris Commune) that such actions 
were fruitless and doomed to failure.5® On the other hand, the cause of the 
momentary failure was seen merely in inadequate organization work by 
the syndicalists.°° The Spanish republican-radical politicians also took a 
stand against the colonialist war. After the suppression of the rising, a slow 
advance of left-wing forces could be observed and the various groups and 
tendencies gradually even drew nearer to each other. 

The reaction of the socialist parties to the Balkan crisis of 1908 is easy 
to size up. Although the danger has been noticed by the Western parties, 
too, as a rule they dealt with the Balkans only when an international 
cataclysm threatened from that part of the world. Jaurés urged on the 
cooperation of the three great Western powers and kept on castigating Russian 
czarism.®! The Bolsheviks similarly unmasked czarist diplomacy and bour- 
geois nationalism but did not forget about German chauvinism either.” 
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For a long time the Germans, e. g. Bebel himself, did not believe the dan- 
ger to be imminent.®? Ncither did the German social democratic press write 
at great length on this problem. According to their opinion, peace was still 
menaced mainly in the West and they concerned themselves rather with 
the development of English-German relations. 

As opposed to the narrow-minded evaluations it was Kautsky, himself 
of Austrian origin, who firmly pointed out the serious situation of the Mon- 
archy emphasizing the historical traditions and prospects of Southern 
Slav national aspirations, and protesting against the solving of problems 
by wars he pressed for democratic minority reforms.® 

Both the Austrian and the Hungarian social democratic parties disap- 
proved of the annexation, yet this repudiation was tinted by quite a few 
adverse elements. Austrian social democracy set out from the concept that 
the Monarchy performs a civilizing mission on the Balkans and added the 
argument according to which the Monarchy would deliver industrial goods to 
the Balkans in exchange for agricultural produces. This view has dominated 
till the very end within these parties® apparently not taking into account 
the fact that such trade relations actually do not result in equal and mutual 
advantages and prospects. 

In spite of their theoretical errors and blunders these parties energetically 
attacked the imperialist policy of the Viennese government, demanded auton- 
omy for the national minorities, and called the attention to the milita- 
ristic, bureaucratic, feudal and clerical tyranny which has been established 
in the territories occupied by the Monarchy, giving rise to the wrath of all 
the peoples living in these regions.® 

Besides the fact of the annexation, the revolution of the Young Turks 
served as the cause of the different evaluation of the situation on the Bal- 
kans. There prevailed the illusion in the Western parties that the new Turk- 
ish government would grant the necessary reforms to the peoples of the 
Balkans. This thesis was vigorously refuted by the Balkan socialists stress- 
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ing the reactionary policy of the Turkish government aimed at the oppres- 
sion of the national minorities. They demanded the formation of a Demo- 
cratic Balkan Federation.®® 

As new problems cropped up without end, the number of questions on 
which the socialist parties held diverging opinions kept on increasing. How- 
ever as regards the problem of war, the parties though marching seperatedly 
eventually delivered their blows together.?° The term “eventually” should 
be emphasized in this respect. Lack of coordination of the individual parties’ 
efforts became more and more evident. To be sure, some joint demonstra- 
tions have been organized at that time already, but the German and the 
Austrian parties refused to discuss what should be done if such actions 
proved insufficient. At the time of the Balkan crisis, the devastating influ- 
ence of the government propaganda by the official press on the masses 
could not be overlooked. It became evident that the Austrian party was 
unable to do anything beyond protesting. The realization of these short- 
comings, the Austrians having been submitted to the criticism of the Balkan 
socialists on account of their policy in regard to the annexation, the dis- 
turbing elements to be found in the English, German and French parties 

this was the background for putting the problem of war again on the 
agenda of the Copenhagen congress of the International. 

Not only the German right wing and centre but also the left made its 
voice heard regarding the problems having had emerged prior to the Copen- 
hagen congress. Responding to the official proposals of the German party 
which, as a matter of fact, confined themselves to the amendment of the 
parliamentary measures (such as arbitration, condemnation of secret diplo- 
macy, repudiation of voting the budget) Clara Zetkin remarked that all 
these suggestions seemed rather meagre in the opinion of those who knew 
the laws of capitalism. On her part, she deemed it necessary to advance a 
step further in Copenhagen even as in Stuttgart by adopting mass strikes as 
being of internationally binding force.?! 

However, this had not been achieved in Copenhagen in 1910. True, the 
French upheld their former position of 1906-1907, and this time surpris- 
ingly received support by Keir Hardie, spokesman of the English delegation, 
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demanding a general strike of all workers in the ammunition industries and 
transport for the prevention of war.” The joint French-English proposal 
again encountered the resistance of the Germans and Austrians. Ledebour 
and Renner expounded the view that the passing of the Vaillant-Hardie 
resolution would result in driving the German movement underground. 
Besides, they doubted the French and the English to be as strong as to 
carry their own resolutions into effect. 

Many deficiencies were pointed out mutually by the participants in this 
debate, and in the course of the Copenhagen congress it became ever more 
evident that the parties mistrusted each other and that the really significant 
problems have remained unsolved. The decision regarding the basic problem 
standing to debate was put off till the next congress and the International 
Socialist Bureau was commissioned to prepare the debate by a general 
inquiry to be held within all parties. 

The debate thus came to a deadlock but the activity of the congress as a 
whole cannot be regarded sterile although it did not meet the requirements. 
The congress obliged the parties to demand arbitration and to fight for 
disarmament, for the termination of secret diplomacy and for autonomy 
for all nations. At the same time, the International Socialist Bureau was 
given more extensive powers for implementing joint actions. This showed 
that partly as a result and under the compulsion of the menacing turn in the 
international situation, an ever increasing section of the International 
accepted the standpoint according to which the working class should take a 
stand against the danger of war even under the given conditions, and actu- 
ally considerable hopes were set. on such counter-actions. In this sense the 
Copenhagen congress has indicated a certain progress. 

However, the organic troubles becoming ever more evident could not 
be covered up by defining some new ideas and methods and passing reso- 
lutions on them. All modifications lay duties on the parties only in the 
sphere of legal, parliamentary struggle, and just at the point where they 
should have advanced beyond that, unity broke down because of the atti- 
tude of the Germans and Austrians and gave way to uncertainty and mis- 
trust. 

Jaurés still attempted to take the edge off the dissensions and disputes 
stressing — as opposed to the clamour of the bourgeois press — the similar- 
ities between the parties in a way to drive his point home to the German 
party leadership, too: “There is no question of neglecting the everyday 
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preventive means for the sake of the ultimate means... but it should be 
stated that the European proletariat is ready to rise in arms against the 
vicious and sinful predatory war.”’> He further emphasized this being not 


only the view of the French but also that of the English while “‘... the 
Germans took upon themselves the obligation to study thoroughly the 
proposal.’’”4 


However, uncertainty made itself felt again in the emphasis and the 
differentiation. In vain was it stressed by Vaillant that ‘‘a big step has been 
taken as compared to Stuttgart towards the solution,” the theoretical 
journal of the French party had prior to this ascertained that the question 
had been put on the agenda in the face of German protests, and “*. . . the 
pre-condition of success would necessitate German social democracy to 
take an even clearer, more categoric and braver standpoint than the French 
in three vears time at the Vienna congress. The two parties need to agree 
in this respect.” 

No change was achieved by the Copenhagen congress in the attitudes 
of the French party and trends within the party; similarly, the attitude of 
the English working-class movement did not undergo any alterations either. 
The French syndicalists were bitter to learn about the adjournment of the 
debate” and they only hoped that eventually they would still win the Ger- 
man and Austrian socialists over to their case of the fight against milita- 
rism: “Everybody would like to be sure of it. Everybody would like to hope 
this necessary alliance to materialize before a war would break out.’’% 

At the same time, Blatchford advocated his cause as regards the problem 
of English naval expansion with ever increasing vehemence.”? Virtually the 
bulk of the English social democratic party sided with Blatchford. At first, 
this was proved by the articles of Quelch, the English delegate in the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau.®° (Together with Hyndman, Quelch was the best- 
known theoretician of the party in Europe.) Finally, at the party conference 
of April 1911, the Hyndman-Quelch position succeeded in gaining general 
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acceptance.§! This was naturally resented by the Germans* but, the English 
in spite of the criticisms by Theodor Rothstein and the Neue Zeit — kept 
on sticking to their original views.*% 

As opposed to the English social democratic party’s shifting to an increas- 
ingly nationalist position, the Independent Labour Party upheld its anti- 
militarist, pacifist views tinted with Christian anti-war sentiments. This 
became evident from the commentaries of the party’s weekly on the Copen- 
hagen congress,*4 from the propaganda campaign of the party at the close 
of 1910, from the disarmament conference initiated by the party* in January 
1911, and further from the party’s April 1911 conference where the thesis 
recommended by Hardie has won approval according to which the working 
class had to prevent war, if necessary, by means of the general strike 86 

As regards the German party, it was attempted to take off the edge of 
the debate and the leaders tried to act as if it were not the International 
that demanded the replenishment of their armoury.*’ Naturally, the English 
and French position was criticized by the revisionists, however, the same 
was done by the Neue Zeit, too, though in a different tone and for different 
reasons.** Again the only exception has been the German left wing. The 
‘‘Gleichheit” edited by Zetkin on the one hand emphasized that the most 
important issue on the agenda of the congress had been probably the one 
dealing with the problem of war, and stated on the other hand that no prop- 
er progress had been made, in fact “* . . the congress very nearly fell behind 
the Stuttgart one.’’® 

Though the default was committed first of all by the members of the 
leadership of the German party who cannot be relieved of responsibility, 
their attitude might be explained by some objective and subjective moments. 
In addition to their anxiously keeping up the traditions of legality and to 
a certain degree of infiltrating nationalism, their negative standpoint was 


51 See L. V. Lenin: Works (Hung.). Vol. 17. Budapest 1955. pp. 158 — 163. 

* Die Neue Zeit, 1911. Vol. 2, no. 34. May 12, 1911. pp. 179 — 186. 

83H. QuELCH: Die Social Democratic Party, Hyndman und die Riistungsfrage. [1] 
Die Neue Zeit, 1911, no. 34. pp. 270 —273. 

5!The Labour Leader, September 16 and 30, 1910. 

8 Report of the Special Conference of disarmament and the international situation. 
London 1911. 

88 Independent Labour Party Report of the 19th Annual Conference. London 1911. 
pp. 94—96. 

8? Sozialistische Monatshefte, 1910. Vol. 3. pp. 19— 20. (Dealing with the resolution 
tabled by Vaillant and Hardie.) 

88 Die Neue Zeit, 1910. Vol. 2. September 16, 1910. pp. 902 — 904. 

59 Die Gleichheit, September 26, 1910. 
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caused by their view according to which the Western parties, i.e. the English 
and French socialists were unable to keep their promises and themselves 
could not accomplish what they were demanding from the Germans.*® 
The German party leadership made the Magdeburg congress (September 
1910) accept this standpoint and reaffirmed that the general strike was 
an “unworkable proposition” for both the German and the Austrian parties.°! 

Criticizing the parliamentary anti-militarism of the German party some 
leftists doubted at that time whether the International was obliged at all 
to take a stand for disarmament regarded unfeasible on the one hand, and 
rather of a bourgeois-pacifist type on the other. This view has been shared 
by K. Radek writing articles regularly in the Bremen left-wing socialist 
papers at that time; asa matter of fact, Radek addressed the Copenhagen 
congress, too. In his letter of September 30, 1910, Lenin drew Radek’s 
attention to the fact that although other demands were raised, too, by 
the socialists even in their minimum programme which hardly could have 
been satisfied under actual conditions, still it was correct to urge the ful- 
filment of these claims. Not the including of the problem of disarmament 
into the programme has been taken critically by Lenin but to the fact 
that the German socialists forgot to demand the arming of the people.” 
Here Lenin again kept in view first and foremost the carrying out of the 
revolution and went deeper into the problem of the tasks resulting from 
the second phase of the war. 


°° Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitags der Sozialdemokratischen Purtet 
Deutechiands. Magdeburg 1910. pp. 227— 230. 

*'V. I. Lenin: Works (Hung.). Vol. 36. Budapest 1958. pp. 154 155. 

“Le Peuple, January 22, 1906. 


THE MOROCCAN CRISIS AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE SOCIALIST 
PARTIES 


ALARMING SIGNS WITHIN THE RANKS OF THE BRITISH SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATS 


The debate on the issue of the prevention of war has been closed without 
any definite result in Copenhagen, and though formally the Stuttgart reso- 
lution was confirmed, the socialists knew only too well that there remained 
several unsolved problems. This increased mistrust and uncertainty in 
spite of the fact that the party leadership has emphasized unity and initiated 
several joint international peace campaigns. 

At the Coventry congress of the British Socialist Party in the spring of 
1911, the problem of mistrust was again brought to light. This time not only 
Robert Blatchford’s or Hyndman’s view served as evidence for nationalism 
having penetrated the English movement but the British Socialist Party 
itself which on the basis of its Marxist pretensions and formulations was 
felt by the socialists of the Continent to stand nearest to them. 

At the conference the armament race and the naval competition in 
particular had apparently a considerable effect on the English socialists. . 
This of course could not exonerate them of responsibility as just amidst 
the psychosis of this atmosphere the weakness shown by them reacted upon 
the other parties and enhanced the process of gaining ground by nation- 
alist elements in other parties like a chain-reaction. Following Copenhagen, 
the Coventry conference was the first to deflect in spirit from the explicit 
principles of the International. True, the conference re-affirmed in words 
the anti-war resolution adopted in Copenhagen. However, a majority re- 
solution carried by 47 votes against 33 added, it was the belief of the con- 
ference that an adequate navy, the remodelling of the army into a civilian 
militia and the renouncement of any kind of aggressive imperialist policy 
would serve both national defence and the aim the working class movement 
had fought for in the past, namely the realization of resolutions of the inter- 
national socialist movement.t 

However, a strong opposition came forward among English social demo- 
crats. At the first vote by call-over, the proposals of the party leadership 


Tu. Rorustein: Die SDP, Hyndman und die Riistungsfrage. Neue Zeit, 1911. Vol. 
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were not approved of. The deputy for London Hackney, Zelda Kahan acted 
as the keynoter of the opposition and demanded stiff opposition against 
all armament budgets and imperialist colonial policy.” 

A storm of protest was called forth by the resolution the authors of which 
were condemned by both the German and the Russian parties. Right after 
the conference Lenin burst out angrily as the internationalist terms — mere- 
ly phrases when uttered by Hyndman and Quelch could not deceive 
him. He pointed out that all this has been spoiled by a drop of bitterness: 
by the entirely bourgeois, chauvinist phrase which though shirking the 
question — accepted the necessity of an adequate fleet. He thought Quelch’s 
excuses in the Justice shocking and established that once on the slippery 
slope of opportunism, there is no holding back. Kahan has been right, 
wrote Lenin, this was the ow point of English social democracy.* Finally 
he approvingly quoted a comment by Theodor Rothstein, the London 
correspondent of the Vorwdérts saying that the approbation of the jingo 
Daily Mail should serve as warning to all English social democrats. 

Rothstein himself, however, did not consider the blunder of the social 
democrats as such a fatal error and cautioned the Continental socialists 
against both underrating and overrating the significance of the resolutions 
of the conference. Not the social democratic party as a whole only its leader- 
ship should be held responsible for the resolution, he stated, yet it should 
- be realized that as a result of the decision ‘‘the conference not only left the 
path of international social democracy but has joined the worst kind of 
jingos.’”4 

In Rothstein's opinion, all this has been the result of the anti-German 
propaganda pursued for years by Hyndman and the Justice. To his mind 
Hyndman was responsible for all the ‘‘turmoil.” Rothstein believed Hynd- 
man never had been able to master Marxist reasoning. He was strongly 
influenced by coming to the labour movement from a tory milieu and there- 
fore “fought much more vigorously against the liberals than against the 
tories, feeling himself a true patriot.” Naturally Rothstein admits that 
Hyndman is not simply a modern chauvinist (he deeply hates finance capi- 
tal and actually has waged a fight against British imperialism) yet it remains 
a fact that ‘he is extremely proud of his country and thinks it to be the best 
of all countries.”’s 


*V. I. Leniy: Works (Hung.). Vol. 17. p. 159. 

sib. p. 160. 

ee Tu. Rorustern: op. cit. Die Neue Zeit, pp. 181 —182. The English chauvinists 
Were called “jingos”’ at that time. 

Sib. pp. 181 — 182. 
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Hyndman’s letters published in the Morning Post were quoted as damning 
evidence by Rothstein. In these of his letters Hyndman clearly reckoned 
well in advance with his being condemned by the socialists in Copenhagen 
and at the same time put it on the record that this would influence him not 
in the least. According to Rothstein, Hyndman had a considerable influ- 
ence 6n the English social democrats, among others on Quelch whom he 
thought to be “an outstanding Marxist.” This might be the cause, in his 
view, why the English social democrats were putting a gloss over the sins 
of British and French imperialism and at the same time, were underrating 
the influence of the German social democrats on German political life. 

Finally, Rothstein expressed his hope that the internationalists would 
strengthen their positions within the party and would overcome “Hynd- 
mans’ malign spell.’’ He remarked that two members of the minority (Green 
and Burrows) had not accepted their position in the leadership as a protest, 
however, Rothstein considered their decision wrong because by this method 
they yielded ground to the chauvinists. He still entertained high hopes of 
the social democratic party being regarded just in matters of theory the 
only competent party by the German Marxists. In vain did the leaders of 
the ILP carefully avoid similar chauvinistic outbursts, they were treated 
by the Germans as theoretically wavering “liberal pacifists’’ with whom 
one could establish co-operation, who might be regarded even as well- 
meaning people but of whom not much could be expected.§ 

Quelch published an answer to Rothstein in the next issue of Neue Zeit. 
He began by holding against Rothstein his own inference according to 
which the work of the conference should not be overrated. Yet, Rothstein 
committed this very error, he said. In Quelch’s opinion the Coventry 
decision did not run counter to the Copenhagen resolutions in any respect. 
Even its only incriminated point, i.e. the acceptance of the fleet had not 
been passed without any criticism either and thus the social democrats 
could not be regarded as approving of the naval race.? The only point 
Quelch was willing to concede was that the phrasing of the passage in 
question had not been felicitous as in his opinion to the term “adequate 


Sib. pp. 181—182. — The British social democrats, on the other hand called upon 
the ideological help of the Germans (in spite of the latters’ chauvinism) in their fight 
against their “foes at home”, i.e. the Labour Party and the ILP. The Social Democrat, 
January 1911. pp. 38 —44. — It is characteristic for this period that Quelch turned to 
Kautsky when trying to assure the material assistance of the German party to the 
publishing of an English social democrat daily. (Internationaal Instituut voor Sociale 
Geschiedenis — henceforth IISG — K. D. XIX. 20. 21.) 

7H. QuetcH: Die Neue Zeit, 1911. Vol. 2, no. 32. p. 270. 
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fleet”’ there should have been added “‘... deemed necessary and unavoid- 
able for the nation’s defence.’ However, this inserted sentence would not 
have solved the problem as there would have still remained the deviation 
from the basic principle of generally accepted socialist practice requiring 
the parties to oppose armament. 

Moreover, Quelch emphasized the fact that the English social democrats 
wished to achieve results in their fight against the twofold danger stressed 
precisely by Rothstein: namely in their struggle against the jingos and the 
liberal-pacifists. He also refuted the objections raised against Hyndman’s 
historical role and referred to Hyndman’s past when he had taken a definite 
stand against British imperialism at the time of the Boer War and the col- 
onization of India. 

Quelch protested against their having been labelled arbitrarily “‘anti- 
German.” They had protested against the bellicose colonialist policy of Brit- 
ish imperialism at that time and the International had fully agreed with 
them. Why should they now not make themselves heard only be cause this 
time, as it happened, it was German imperialism to be condemned, he wrote.® 

To calm public opinion, he concluded his article by saying, he naturally 
would not claim the increase of armament expenditures, adding that not 
only he himself but neither the party had adopted such kind of a platform. 
They still hope and strive for the normalization of the relations of the two 
countries and desire the preservation of peace. 

In spite of this reassuring state ment, the difference in emphasis between 
Rothstein and Quelch is conspicuous. While Rothstein stresses the responsi- 
bility of the English ruling circles, according to Quelch, German imperialism 
has been the aggressive party under the given circumstances. 

Quelch’s article also shed light on the fact that the policy of the social 
democratic party continued to be unbalanced: the party attempted to 
remain loyal to the International on the one hand and regarded the expan- 
sion of the fleet as a necessary step on the other hand. These two claims 
were antagonistic, however, the party could not dismiss either of them. Thus 


Sib. p. 270. 

*ib. p. 270. Following the publishing of Rothstein’s article Hyndman himself 
wrote two longer letters to Kautsky protesting against the charges and enumerating 
his anti-imperialist attitude in the past, referring to his deep respect for Marx, to his 
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guard”, J. B. Askew termed the situation of the party, in his letter to Kautsky of May 
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the relation between the fraternal parties deteriorated at the very time when 
international tension increased still further because of Morocco. 

The Moroccan tribes revolted in April 1911 against the rule of Sultan Mulej- 
Hafid and this was used as a pretext by the French government to occupy 
Morocco in the course of April and May. As a result, the agreements between 
the great powers have been upset. In June 1911, the German government 
brought it home to the other powers that it would demand ‘“‘recompensa- 
tions’ — at least in merit. In support of this demand the German destroyer 
Panther and later on the light cruiser Berlin let go to anchor before the 
Moroccan town of Agadir on July 1. War tension culminated in the month 
of July: the difference between France and Germany deepened after the 
British government had taken a definite stand against the fulfilment of 
the German claims. Alarm-bells were sounded by the bourgeois press in 
both countries. However, following the June-August tension, the crisis 
was ended by a compromise. 

Naturally, internationalism was put to the test again during these two 
critical months. The result proved to be rather complex, and drawing the 
conclusions took several weeks even after the tension had let up. 


THE VIEW TAKEN BY THE FRENCH SOCIALISTS 


The French socialists were the first to face the wave of bellicose patriotism, 
colonialism and nationalism. As early as in his article published in April 
1911, Francis de Pressen: é warned: ‘‘... we are witnessing the rebirth of na- 
tionalism”’ which he regarded as a result of ten years’ irreparable errors.?° 

The French party took a uniform stand against nationalism and the colo- 
nial war in Morocco. At the first signs of Moroccan disturbances Jaurés 
immediately made his voice heard in the National Assembly and antici- 
pating the aggression to follow he emphasized: “‘. . . this nation proud enough 
to take to arms to defend herself, is industrious and respectable enough 
in the eyes of Europe to set things right in Morocco without brute force, 
military intervention and financial exploitation.” 

This speech of March 24 proved that Jaurés who, as a matter of fact, 
theoretically declared himself to be in favour of the great powers’ civilizing 
role, never admitted colonial conquest or the infringement on the inde- 
pendence of nations as justified. However, there were still other reasons 


10 Le Mouvement Socialiste, April 1911. pp. 287—288. 
U1 Oeuvres de Jaurés. Vol. 7. p. 297. 
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why the ardent enthusiasm of the peoples’ fraternity and liberty has turned 
against aggression. Prior to the occupation of Fez by the French troops 
and to the provocation of the first wave of war crisis, Jaures had warned 
French public opinion on the columns of VHumanité: “... it might turn 
out to be much more difficult to occupy Fez, to pacify Morocco than our 
colonialists would picture it to themselves... however, they will greatly 
contribute to the developing of European public opinion in the direction 
of brutality and reaction.’’? 

Between April and June 1911, Jaurés published a long series of articles 
following closely the events of the subjugation of Morocco and pointing 
out the manifold elements of the colonial war, the complicity of the French 
finance capital and bureaucratic-militarist elements with the press as a 
result of which the Moroccan government has been made deliberately 
hamstrung, thus providing the pretext for intervention.!* Jaurés condemned 
the attitude of French official circles both form the moral and the political 
point of view as hampering the realization of liberty and cultural national 
development. He further deemed such violent colonial policy @ la long to be 
a blind alley and emphasized that it represented a heavy burden for polit- 
ical stability in Europe: ... “we will earn the glory to be obliged to main- 
tain the state of force permanently. We will spend the money, the blood and 
the honour of France on controlling and occupying the hated and feared 
Morocco.”’¥4 

Francis de Pressensé, the other highly respected leader of the French 
socialist party took a similar position. He had been a diplomat for years, 
then changed over to the foreign editorship of Temps which he gave up 
mainly under the moral influence of Jaurés’ ideas -- to join the socialists. 
His articles reflected the thoughts of a radical, progressive intellectual 
drawing near to but never fully united with the workers. 

In the August issue of the theoretical journal of the party Pressensé 
wrote a summarizing article on the “Moroccan affairs”. His attack was 
directed mainly against “the small gang of speculants having achieved 
considerable power in domestic politics and full powers in foreign policy.” 
Some disturbing moments have slipped, however, into his argumentation. 
Thus it was regarded as common sense that France should enjoy certain 
privileges in Morocco, he took the malevolence of Germany for granted and 


2 ib. pp. 272 —273. 
Sib. pp. 282 —284, 303 —305. 
“4 L’Humanité, March 3, 1912. Jaurés et la paix. Editions Sociales, Paris. pp. 24—25. 
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proved by the Moroccan crisis in face of which he regarded the French-—Brit- 
ish agreement as beneficial. All this reflected the view of assimilating 
to ‘national interests’”’ which, though strikingly dissimilar from the formu- 
lations of the bellicose French nationalist circles, was tinted by the peculiar 
French feature in Jaurés’ attitude rightly criticized by Luxemburg in 1908. 

Prefsensé considered it but natural that the other pretenders, i.e. Spain 
and Germany, had put in their claims for their shares of the booty. Similarly 
to the German party leadership he too interpreted the Agadir mission of the 
Panther as an attempt of the German government to stir up chauvinist 
feelings at the time of elections thus securing another Hottentot election 
victory. 

Pressensé’s article was published in August 1911, at a time when he could 
still consider the problem in a relatively quiet atmosphere. Though being 
morally roused at the German territorial claims, he cooled down this indig- 
nation by reflecting on the fact that the same had happened in the case 
of England and France in 1904 when concluding the Entente Cordiale. 
Apparently having in mind peace in Europe he did not reject such kinds of 
dividing up on a compromise basis. However, he felt the colonial policy to be 
extremely dangerous and thought that contrary to the seventies and eighties, 
such colonial adventures had not even the “merit” of “diverting the events 
from the dangerous path of a great European war. On the contrary, the 
most desperate collision of interests and aspirations is taking place just 
in this field magnifying the possibilities of a conflict.’’!® 

Pressensé finally stressed that European events were pointing in the 
direction of the taking the form of bigger units, and France had also to 
play a role in this process. As a matter of fact, referring to the British- 
French agreement of 1904, he urged on a similar modus vivendi with Ger- 
many. 

Naturally Hervé, at that time still the great anti-patriot of the French 
socialist party, also took a stand against the Moroccan war. As he was 
in prison at that time, he wrote about the conquering of the streets of Paris 
by the people in his letters smuggled out of jail, and sent his greetings to 
the young guard of socialists who had marched in closed ranks and had 
driven back the chauvinist students thus asserting the right of expressing 
left-wing, internationalist sentiments in the streets of Paris. Hervé urged 
the youth to undertake further actions and was looking forward to the 
times when the situation would be ripe for the revolution.” 


ib. p. 99. 
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Another evaluation of the situation was given, however, by the old-time 
Dutch anarchist, Niewenhuis. In his July article published by the CGT 
journal he stressed right in his very first sentence: ‘‘... one must be 
extremely naive and enormously optimistic not to see approaching war.’’* 
He rated Victor Hugo’s prophesies of the 20th century bringing peace for 
mankind as a vain hope. He referred to the series of articles published early 
1911 by the French syndicalist Merrheim in which he demanded French 
neutrality in case of an expected German-English war. Niewenhuis doubt- 
ed the feasibility of such a neutrality and also thought it highly probable 
that the neutrality of Belgium and Holland would be violated. Therefore 

he wrote no illusions should be cherished as regards neutrality but 
everything ought to be done to preserve peace. This could not be expected 
either from the bourgeois pacifists or the Hague Court of Justice it 
could be guaranteed only by the working class itself. At this point, Niewen- 
huis repeated his proposal of 1891/93 regarding the international soldier 
boycott and the general strike of the working class.1° His argumentation 
showed some new features this time, and in some instances the old formula- 
tions became even more striking on the basis of new factual evidence. Nie- 
wenhuis had been distrustful of Germany and German social democracy 
as early as twenty years before. Since then, this sentiment or bias has become 
still more explicit. On the one hand, he pointed out that Germany was 
endangering the peace of Europe at that time, and on the other one, quoting 
Bakunin, he expressed his doubts whether the German people would be able 
to undertake anything against this menace as “‘they lacked the longing 
for freedom, the instinct of rebellion. They are the most submissive people 
im the world.” 

According to Niewenhuis, this statement of Bakunin made in 1872, 
held true in 1911. When passing a judgement on the German working 
class, Niewenhuis has set out on the extremely uncertain and questionable 
path of defining the national character. All this, however, characterized 
the era, reflected the views of the French and Dutch anarcho-syndicalists 
and anarchists and the immense aversion to the Germans. 


*®D. Nrewenuuts: La guerre Anglo-Allemande vue de Hollande. La Vie Ouvriére, 
July 5, 1911. p. lL. 
ib. p. 1. 
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No new symptoms have appeared in the English labour movement. in 
the first quarter of the year 1911. The Labour Party and the ILP contin- 
ued their campaign against armament started in the winter of 1910, 
following the Copenhagen congress. Specially invited leaders of foreign 
parties also participated in the meetings. At the beginning of the 1911 
session of the House of Commons, James Ramsay MacDonald fiercely 
attacked the foreign policy of the government, the alliance with Russia, 
the support given by Britain to the suppression of the revelution in Persia, 
and finally he most energetically protested against the stepping up the rate 
of armament, worsening the living conditions of the people and aggrevating 
the danger of war. MacDonald emphasized that this tendency cannot be 
brought to an end till the normalization of the relations with Germany 
would not be achieved.?° 

The question was raised by MacDonald, what were the underlying causes 
of British-German differences. True, the rate of development of German 
industry and trade has been extremely high thus rendering Germany prob- 
ably a serious competitor to Great Britain, however, this alone did 
not explain the outbursts of hysterics and enmity. To his mind, German 
capital should be given scope for expansion in the Middle East. He then 
stressed his loyality to the International, stating that English socialists 
attended the Copenhagen meeting because of their longing for peace, the 
International being the organization having done most for the cause of 
peace. And it was just to emphasize this striving that Jaurés, Vandervelde 
and Molkenbuhr had been invited to England in winter 1910.74 

A month later, the statement of the leader of the Labour Party reflected 
already the atmosphere created by the naval armament race. Coming under 
heavy fire by the nationalist deputies regarding the problem of fleet expan- 
sion, he did not sharply reject any increase in the budget only demanded 
the maintenance of a rather vague ‘“‘adequate” level of defense which 
could be interpreted in different ways and theoretically provided an oppor- 
tunity for voting the budget. 

However, not all of the Labour Party assumed a nationalist position. 
The ILP having joined the Labour Party as a separate organization still 
objected to war expenses, and the difference between the peculiarly nation- 
alist platform of the social democrats and the by and large oppositionist 
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attitude of the Labour Party did not fade away either. The Socialist Review, 
edited by MacDonald, reported in July 1911 on the events of the deepest 
crisis period according to the views of the German party leadership: in 
their estimation the reason for the German government’s provocative action 
has been merely the elections, however, they denied the existence of a 
serious war crisis.22 

As opposed to this view, the English social democrats upheld their con- 
ception having been formulated since 1909. An article published in the July 
issue of the party’s theoretical journal emphasized again the view that 
danger is threatening from the part of Germany. According to the author 
of this article, the very same reasons which caused England to establish 
a mighty colonial empire, were presently moving Germany towards this end. 
“This must mean conflict...The German people may not desire war, 
any more than the British people; but they will be unable to avoid it, for 
the same reasons that we were unable to avoid it in the past.’’8 


TALKS ON THE CONVENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCTALIST BUREAU 


Following the appearance of the destroyer Panther before Agadir, the 
situation has changed. Camille Huysmans, the secretary of the Internationa! 
Socialist Bureau sent a letter to the delegates and secretaries of the parties 
on July 6, 1911, drawing their attention to the crisis brought about by 
Germany’s action, and requesting an answer from the party leaderships 
by first mail whether they did not regard the time ripe for calling a 
meeting of German, French, Spanish and English socialists.24 

In the first reply dated July 8, Vaillant speaking for the French party 
informed Huysmans on the following: the convening of such a meeting 
would be seen necessary especially in case of the worsening of the situation, 
however, they would like to see eye to eye first with the leadership of the 
Spanish party. It was thought that as a consequence of the appearance of 
the Panther before Agadir, a precondition of any such meeting would be 
the participation of the German and English parties in addition to the French 
and Spanish ones. However, the situation was not so tense as to justify. 


*The Socialist Review, August 1911. pp. 407—408. 

2B. J. Lame.: Socialism and the Coming Crisis. The Social Democrat, June 15. 
1911. pp. 259260. 
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the calling of the meeting without the consent of the party leaderships 
concerned. If, on the other hand, international tension should increase, 
the convening of the meeting of the Bureau should be effected without 
any further preliminary information or talks. Finally, Vaillant stated, 
if the parties concerned should want to hold the meeting presently, he for 
his part would favour an immediate summoning of the conference, and 
added that this would also serve a better understanding.> Vaillant’s letter 
was approved of by the French party leadership supplemented only by the 
remark that the French party leadership would deem it necessary to keep 
in touch with the German, English and Spanish parties at the time of the 
crisis 76 

An answer was sent on Huysmans’ request by Molkenbuhr speaking for 
the German party on July 8. Stressing the fact that he could state only 
his personal views he informed Huysmans on the German party leadership’s 
impending session in two or three days. However, his “personal views’ 
were not rectified later on as these views apparently covered the ideas of 
the majority of the party leadership, including those of Bebel. According 
to Molkenbuhr’s ‘‘persona] opinion’, serious anxiety “‘is not justified” due to 
the Agadir incident. The action taken by the German government was 
the traditional method repeated by Bismarck at the time of the Boulanger 
crisis and by Biilow with the ‘“Hottentot elections”, viz. to whip up na- 
tionalist sentiments by exaggerating foreign policy issues in order to conceal 
social troubles and assure the government’s election victory against the 
social democrats. 

The other driving force behind the “Moroccan lobby” indicated by Mol- 
kenbuhr was the Mannesmann concern endeavouring to get hold of the 
Moroccan ore mines as the exclusive proprietor. This drive, though having 
gained the backing of the “‘alldeutsch’”’ movement and some officials in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, should not be regarded as extremely dangerous 
as the weightier representatives of German big capital, i.e. Krupp and Thys- 
sen were striving for the exploitation of Morocco in cooperation with the 
French Schneider concern. Under such circumstances, the German political 
leaders would not dare to trigger off a war knowing “they might inter- 
fere with the interests of the German tycoons who have a sharp eye.and 
would call a halt in due time.’ 

Summing up, Molkenbuhr thought it impermissible for the government 
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to play up foreign policy issues on the eve of the elections, and hoped that 
the results would lead to a decline in the prestige of the government. 

Thus without having identified himself with his government’s Agadir 
action even in the slightest degree, Molkenbuhr did not recommend any 
steps under the prevailing conditions with regard to the elections. More- 
over, he did not deem such actions necessary as he thought Krupp and 
the other great capitalists to be powerful enough for preventing a war. It 
should be added, however, that the responsibility of the defense of peace 
had been thus shifted upon the peace partisan bourgeoisie by Molkenbuhr. 
In the last resort, he declined the party’s responsibility by stating his 
letter reflected simply his private views, and by taking the edge off the 
straightforward position stated in the last paragraph of the letter by 
adding phrases like “there is no need of haste for the time being.’’® 

The position taken up by the English labour parties was much more res- 
olute. The answer of the Labour Party was sent to Huysmans on behalf 
of MacDonald by deputy secretary J.S. Middleton. He put it down that 
the convening of the meeting of the International Socialist Bureau would 
be approved of by the Labour Party, provided that no change occurred in the 
international situation. The Party would like to have this meeting linked 
with an international demonstration for peace where foreign guests could 
also address the participants. The meeting could be held in Brussels.?° 

Keir Hardie’s letter also of July 10, took a more hesitant position in the 
name of the ILP. He referred to the incessantly changing character of the 
Moroccan crisis and further to the fact that common people could not 
know what was going on behind the scenes. This, of course, would have 
justified the convening of the meeting, still Hardie did not ask for it. He 
only requested the calling of the meeting of the Bureau for assuring momen- 
tum to the peace movement in case of the situation growing worse.3” 

As opposed to the hesitant ILP, the BSP were - in addition to the Labour 
Party — those who urged most resolutely on the convening of the inter- 
national meeting which should have been held in Paris or Brussels as point- 
ed out by Quelch who signed their letter.3! The letter of the social democrats 
apparently reflected anew their mistrust of the Germans and their en- 
deavour to oblige them to participate in some kind of action. 

The Spanish socialists were fully aware of their peripherical role and 
this was manifested by their reply, too. In his reply letter Pablo Iglesias 
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referred to the fact that they have received similar requests from the French 
several times and they would not raise any obstacles to holding such a 
meeting but up till that time no party has set any definite time for the 
convening of the session.” 

The official party correspondence of carly July was finally completed by 
yet another two letters both of which the author was Bebel who stayed 
at that time protractedly with his ailing daughter in Zurich. On July 10, 
Bebel has sent some lines to Huysmans saving if a session of the Internation- 
al Socialist Bureau were to be called on the Moroccan affairs, he too would 
like to attend it by all means.** Two days later, however, when a general 
interest was shown in such a meeting, Bebel unexpectedly announced his 
unconcern in the matter. In his second letter he judged the situation as not 
to warrant the calling of the Bureau’s session, and referred to the fact that 
the International might “prematurely exhaust her ammunition”. Anyway, 
he wrote, he could not be present at the Paris meeting of the Bureau, as he 
was prohibited by the police from entering Paris. 

Thereupon Huysmans, in agreement with Bebel, decided no to convoke 
the extraodinary session and to discuss the Moroccan problem at the annual 
meeting to follow. According to the report of the party leadership made 
public prior to the Jena congress, the German party leadership had applied 
again only at the end of July to the International Socialist Bureau through 
Bebel, at that time with the aim to counterbalance British intervention, 
asking after all for the convening of the meeting with regard to the new 
situation. 

The Austrian Victor Adler’s view had coincided with those of Bebel 
in June 1911. To his mind, the diplomats were much more agile and there- 
fore any conference would be superfluous ‘‘as peace is assured even without 
our help.’’4 However, similarly to Bebel’s first July letter, Adler added, 
if the Bureau still held a session he naturally would attend it. 

The appearance of the Panther before Agadir did not give rise in the French 
party either to an atmosphere of war panic or to any feeling as if the country 
stood on the threshold of war. The less so, as the Moroccan adventure was 
regarded by the international public an international conspiracy of big 
capital and it was felt inconceivable that a world war should be triggered 
off, many millions slaughtered merely for the private interests of some hun- 
dred people. 
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In the articles of Jaurés, the most influential leader of the party, there 
still were no signs of any suspicion harboured against the German party. 
In the first weeks of July 1911, his articles were directed first and foremost 
against French imperialism. 

In his first article after the “Panther leap” he wrote, the German govern- 
ment had merely repeated the ‘trivial and classical’? method of intervention 
practiced before by the French and the Spanish governments. However, 
Jaurés emphasized that in spite of the unambiguous character of the affair, 
international tension might still increase and a warlike atmosphere might 
prevail. He repeatedly expressed moral indignation because France, 
by her stupid and harmful colonial policy, managed to create a situation 
when practically she could not raise any objection to the manifestations 
of Germany’s expansionist designs. 

Later, too, Jaurés demanded the restoration of the validity of the Alge- 
siras agreement, and expressed outspoken indignation with all ‘‘attempts at 
sharing” when France endeavoured to satisfy Germany with foreign terri- 
tories.*6 

In his articles Jaurés waged a persistent fight for influencing French, 
or more precisely, bourgeois public opinion. One — and perhaps the main 

- form for this was his unceasingly drawing the attention of French news- 
paper readers to their own crimes and immorality. Phrases like ‘the pro- 
letariat of Kurope do not want any adventures, and there does not exist 
any powerful system which could hold out against their efforts,”*’ appeared 
in his articles merely as colouring elements. Out of such ideas, emerging 
but occasionally and as a last resort, Jaurés did not develop a comprehen- 
sive action concept applied to the Moroccan crisis at that time, as to his 
mind the danger of war was not imminent, and he rather reckoned with 
another outrageous colonial deal. 

To counterbalance war aspirations Jaurés wished to make use, in addi- 
tion to the press, of the Parliament, too. He announced a question to the 
government together with Vaillant on July 4, however, prime minister 
Caillaux had the interpellation prolongated. Referring to the growing rest- 
lessness of public opinion, Vaillant pointed out the government’s respon- 
sibility of declaring unambiguously their peaceful intentions.** 


* L’Humanité, July 2, 1911. — Oeuvres de Jaurés. Vol. 7. pp. 343—344. 
* L’Humanité, July 5, 1911. Oeuvres de Jaurés. Vol. 7. p. 346. 
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On July 11, the French government (as a matter of fact, similarly to the 
English government) requested a respite for answering the interpellation. 
In his procedural motion Vaillant remarked the French government “ought 
to state’? that their declaration to be made at a later date would “‘have a 
peaceful tone’. However, foreign minister Selves remained evasive: the 
National Assembly would be in the position to judge whether the govern- 
ment had proceeded correctly or not but for the time being he would demand 
absolute confidence with regard to the interests of the country. As a re- 
sponse, Vaillant stressed ‘‘the concern for the preservation of peace,” and 
pointed out the fact that the aim of the right was to play up the “dignity” 
of France at the negotiations. In his short speech, Jaurés admonished the 
deputies that to judge by the evidence of French history the people never 
has suffered injury by the intervention of the parliament, rather when 
parliament had been confronted with accomplished facts. True, neither the 
French nor the German people wanted war. However, selfish interests, the 
activities of tiny minorities might lead to a dangerous warlike situation. The 
nations of the world demand the lifting of the overhanging danger of war. 

Vaillant came to Jaurés’ help. “...we wish the National Assembly to 
confirm prior to the summer holidays that the aim of all actions by the 
government will be oriented on peace, on international peace.’’® 

Jaurés and Vaillant would have liked to have permitted the prorogation 
of their motion only for a definite period, however, on the recommendation 
of the government and by a vote of 476 against 77, it was removed from the 
agenda sine die. 

As war-mongering has increased in the bourgeois, nationalist press of 
both of the countries, and the International Socialist Bureau was consider- 
ing the necessity of setting into motion actions of broader dimensions — 
the Vorwarts asked for an article by Jaurés. This request could not be regard- 
ed as a mere coincidence. The Vorwirts was edited by the representatives 
of the left-centre led by Ledebour and Haase, and was waging an incessant 
fight against the parliamentary right and even against the right-centrist 
trend. As regards the Morocco incident, the Vorwarts has opposed the wait- 
and-see tactics of the party leadership. It was the joint left and left-centre 
who mobilized and led the workers of Berlin, Leipzig, Hamburg etc. onto 
the streets in the first days of July, pressed for protest resolutions and urged 
on the realization of a joint action on an international basis. 

Jaurés’ article was published simultaneously by the Vorwarts and l’Hu- 
manité on July 7, under the title: “Sang-froid et danger.” Therein he summa- 
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rized his above quoted views. He stressed the fact that the news on Agadir 
had been received in France irresponsively as the events were regarded 
as colonial rivalry, France setting a bad example. At this point, Jaurés 
considered the sharing as reasonable because “the assumption of a war on 
account of Morocco where such momentous blunders had been committed 
by all governments concerned seemed so monstrous to everybody that. it 
was rejected as preposterous.’”!° 

However, the ‘‘alertness’” of the proletariat could not be abandoned in 
the future either. In spite of several auspicious signs (and here Jaurés 
raised again one of his favourite and recurrent concepts on the peace ¢ fforts 
of British diplomacy) neither the diplomatic game nor international balance 
could be trusted unreservedly. There is a lack of mutual reliance among the 
great powers and treaties might easily become mere scraps of paper. In 
that case, it falls on the proletariat to ‘prevent the relapse into the state 
of abysmall barbarism,” to demand the respect of Morocco’s integrity, and 
to take a strong line for the withdrawal of all French, German and Spanish 
troops. To all this Jaurés added: ‘‘We were pleased to witness the emphatic 
protests of our socialist comrades in Germany. They may rest assured that 
events are followed with anxious intentness by the French socialists who 
will not neglect their duties.’’4! 

Refraining from disturbing the public being extremely sensitive anyway, 
Jaurés nevertheless established that tension has increased with the manifes- 
tations of Anglo-German differences. This fact had to be taken into account 
“and the proletariat has to concentrate its action.’’? 

This article was written by Jaurés approximately at the same time as 
Vaillant’s letter of reply to the request of Huysmans, and clearly reflected 
the atmosphere resulting from the initiative taken by the International 
Socialist Bureau and also that of the debates at the meeting of the French 
party leadership. For the time being, the preservation of peace was commit- 
ted to the trust of the diplomats by the French expecting better results 
from them than from the fraction of finance capital having an interest in 
peace, ie. the Thyssen-Krupp wing referred to by Molkenbuhr. 

On July 7, negotiations were begun simultaneously in Berlin and Paris 
between the competcnt deputy foreign ministers and ambassadors. The 
talks were conducted in the spirit characterized by Jaurés some days 
earlier as ‘dividing the spoil.” Jaurés feared further unexpected troubles 
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and cautioned the peoples to preserve their vigilance.42 However, tension 
relaxed and Jaurés started on his long overdue South American tour." 


THE REACTIONS TO THE MOROCCAN CRISIS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND SPAIN 


« 


The English government intervened most energetically in the Moroccan 
embroilment in the last week of July, and as a result the international ten- 
sion increased to such an extent that the situation seemed mote critical _ 
than ever since early July. Jaurés sent his short comment for l’Humanité 
from the board of his ship. As a matter of fact, he could merely put some 
questions asking whether Europe really had reached the brink of a general 
conflict as a consequence of that “damned Moroccan undertaking” 245 

As the tension was growing mainly between Great Britain and Germany 
and the situation threatened with war, the brunt of the stress had to be 
borne by the parties of these two countries. 

Following Keir Hardie’s energetic behaviour in May, neither the deputies 
of the Labour Party nor those of the ILP did raise their voices in Parliament 
for a considerable time. At that point the radical, “‘rebel’’ wing of the 
Liberal Party took a stand against the government’s policy: they attacked 
secret diplomacy and subservience to French imperialism and fought for 
the improvement of the relations with Germany.‘® 

Immediately after the Panther had appeared in front of Agadir, a question 
was put to prime minister Asquith in the House of Commons. Asquith 
asked repeatedly for a respite to look into the matter, and finally made a 
statement on July 6, saying it seemed that Great Britain would have to 
go deeper into the Moroccan matters than originally assumed ‘7 

No debate followed the government’s declaration at that time. On July 
27, Asquith made a somewhat more detailed statement emphasizing, how- 
ever, again that he did not want to undertake an analysis of the problem 
as this would necessarily lead to a needless debate, and instead of that 
tried to achieve a common stand.‘* The leader of the conservative opposition, 
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Balfour, assured the government of his party’s unconditional support stress- 
ing the point that only patriotic interests were taken into account by the 
tories, and anybody abroad reckoning with the possibility of taking advan- 
tage of party antagonisms was highly mistaken." 

The Labour Party was the only one to stand up against the united na- 
tionalistic front of the press, the government and the parliamentary opposi- 
tion. The reasons for the standpoint of the Labour Party were given in 
Ramsay MacDonald’s differentiated, straightforward speech. In like manner 
as Asquith and Balfour, he also set out from the argument that tremendous 
political responsibility rests upon each of the political parties. However, 
he had not to inform the House on absolutely new facts: “The House knows 
perfectly well that so long as there is a Labour Party in Germany, in France 
or in England, these parties will co-operate together to the verv last moment 
to seek peace, and pursue it earnestly.”’ Referring to a fresh news just re- 
ceived that day according to which a unanimous resolution had been passed 
by the International Miners’ Conference on anti-war action, he added: 
“Tam not going to say anything further than I have said. If the path of 
peace is going to be wrecked at the present moment, we shall stand by it 
even when it has been wrecked.’®° Finally he criticized the ill-fated speech 
of Lloyd George, condemned the irresponsible war-mongering of the press 
and emphasized his unvaried confidence of the co-operation ‘‘for two civi- 
lized countries.” 

An article by Quelch summarizing the views of the English social dem- 
ocrats also appeared in August 1911, ie. during the days of the culmi- 
nation of the war-like atmospehre. Quelch emphasized that the International 
was insisting on peace, more precisely on a peoples’ peace. This became 
evident during the Moroccan crisis, too. The French and the German parties 
succeeded in coming to an understanding and stated that Morocco must not 
become the reason for animosity between the two nations. On August 13, 
a big peace rally was called in London by the trade unionists, the labourists 
together with the co-operative movement and French guests invited. 
Both at the meetings and in the press it was pointed out by the socialists 
that the burdens of the war were borne first and foremost by the masses of 
the poor. 

On the other hand, Quelch raised the problem of the amounts of money 
released as a result of disarmament: these sums would not necessarily be 
invested into production and thus the position of the working classes might 
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even deteriorate.>! Evidently, these inferences of Quelch though entirely 
wrong, were based in their details on some observations worth while to 
ponder over. Following the stopping of military contracts, the situation of 
the workers in the harbours actually changed temporarily for the worse, 
however, Quelch did not take into account the contribution of military 
expenditure to the increase of the workers’ burdens. 

Quelch regarded Kautsky’s thesis according to which the armament 
burdens or war itself could result in a revolutionary crisis —- as unsound. 
To his mind, such a situation while not creating advantageous conditions 
for the revolution, rather blurs the possibilities of success. Referring to 
English experiences he pointed out the industrial boom following the Boer 
War which had taken the wind out of the revolution’s sails. He thought 
the same to have happened at the times of the American-Spanish war. 

Quelch continued to fight pacifist views which were, in his opinion, prevail- 
ing within the working-class movement. Ridiculing the belief in the actual 
efficiency of the Hague Court of Arbitration, he kept on asserting that a 
considerable part of the armament expenditures were to be met by the 
capitalists out of their extraprofits this being the reason why many of 
them turn pacifists. 

Among the queer, often contradicting and confused ideas Quelch too 
raised the issue of the manifestations of ultra-imperialism. Up till that time, 
he stated, it had been a truism among socialists to refer to the fact that cap- 
italism meant war. But hasn’t the situation changed today, he asked, 
with powerful international trusts, and cartells making their appearance ? 
He also referred to the reverse aspect of the process as these international 
capitalist syndicates waged a fierce fight against each other, and thus the 
possibility of agreement was by far not obvious. 

Following that, Quelch declared peace as a danger an “ultra left 
infantile disorder” characteristic for English doctrinaires. He stressed that 
the democratic socialist movement could touch bottom as a result of disar- 
mament. Such a “capitalist peace’? would be worse than anything: it would 
remind the era of the Holy Alliance with the only difference that the unre- 
stricted power of the international trusts would prevail this time. Relative 
welfare, better housing, clothing and wages could be assured in this way, 
however, the present structure of society would be indurated and wage- 
slavery perpetuated. In a peculiar fashion “‘ultra-leftism’’ was quite com- 
patible in his reasoning with the sanctioning of fleet expansion. 
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Resistance to the Moroccan adventure has grown since the end of June 
within the ranks of Spanish workers. As early as that, socialists have 
marched shoulder to shoulder with bourgeois radicals and republicans against 
the colonial war. The latter frequently condemned the government’s policy 
in violent and heated words. Thus in the course of the June 2, 1911 session 
of the Parliament, Soriano stated: the nation’s energy was squandered 
“in that sterile war fruitless for our future.’’5? He also emphasized that the 
Moroccan policy “can but plunge Spain into ruin and disaster.” Therefore 
the republicans and the radicals “would oppose the war most energetically 
both now and in the future.’ 

In the first week of June, mass rallies and demonstrations were held 
against the war in the cities and towns of Spain. On July 5, the socialist 
leaders (Pablo Iglesias and P. Galdos) made speeches before 20 000 people 
in Valencia. Some days later, protest demonstrations were reported from 
Barcelona: following repeated meetings clashes occurred between the demon- 
strators and the police, and several dozen people were arrested. After 1909, 
Barcelona became again the focal point of the mass movement against the 
Moroccan war. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


The first manifestation of the German party was their reply letter of July 
8, signed by Molkenbuhr. For the time being, no statement has been pub- 
lished by the Vorwiarts and the German party leadeship on the “Panther 
leap,” and the first official and public ‘‘corporate” stand was taken only 
a full month later. The confidential German letters were also dated from the 
end of July, when British intervention had lent the whole affair a different 
appearance and the German left also had raised its voice. 

Vorwarts published the first reports on the Agadir Aggression in its July 
4 issue. A detailed foreign press review was furnished, too, together with 
Jaurés’ article. It should be emphasized, however, that no official statement 
whatsoever has been published by the leaders of the German party. The 
tone and the contents of the Vorwiarts followed a similar iine in the subsequent 
numbers as well. There could be no doubt as to the paper’s opposition 
to the Panther-mission. The Vorwirts also attacked the German right-wing 
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press, informed its readers on the socialists’ views abroad and on the protest 
of the Spanish socialists, and finally published a new article by Jaurés 
on the consequences to be expected. However, the leadership of the German 
party still did not take an official stand on the matter, thus manifesting 
a clearly cqntradictory attitude to that of the leaders of the French party.54 

Social democratic deputies called upon the government in the Frank- 
fort assembly inquiring after the intentions of the German government 
but did not get any reply.5> Mass rallies were held at several places in those 
days demanding first and foremost a reform of the electoral system, passing, 
however, resolutions condemning the Panther action, too. All this has been 
only of local scope as the party leadership did not want to push the debate 
on foreign policy with the government and the bourgeois parties to extremes. 

About the tenth of July, it became again evident that the German party 
has been lagging behind the fraternal parties. At this point, an invitation 
was received by the French party requesting the German party to send 
representatives to Paris where a socialist mass-meeting would be held 
against the war. The editorial board of the Vorwarts welcomed the massage 
of the French workers but the party leadership continued to keep silent 
on the issue.5® 

On July 12, the Vorwirts reacted on the news agencies’ report according 
to which a session of the International Socialist Bureau would be called. 
The organ of the German party immediately issued a dementi, and to clear 
up any possible misunderstandings, Vaillant’s reply of July 8, on Huysman’s 
request was published in full. The views of the German party leadership 
were still not clear. However, the reservations could not be cleared up by 
the Vorwarts as from the papers’ article German socialists got to know 
that at the meeting of the French party leadership Jaurés accepted the 
postponement only on the condition, that the representatives of the German 
and English workers would turn up at the Paris demonstration anyway, 
and there they could have talks with them. However, the German party 
sent only greetings to Paris, and subsequently justified this attitude by 
asserting to have received the invitation too late.5’ 

The German party leadership made their voice heard on the Moroccan 
adventure first time on July 13, sending a message to the rally of the French 
workers in which they promised in the name of the class-conscious German 
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workers “‘to take a stand against and fight the warmongers with the saime 
energy as the French proletariat.’ 

On the very same day, the first social democratic mass meeting was held 
in Stuttgart called explicitly to protest the Moroccan adventure. Speaking 
before some 6000 people Kar] Liebknecht pointed out the capitalist interests 
colonialism and proletarian internationalism whereafter a resolution was 
passed by those present to the effect that not a single man, not a single 
penny should be given to the colonial provocation. 

Jt was characteristic of the German social democratic party, that at the 
very first mass demonstration it has been one of the leaders of the left- 
wing opposition, Karl Liebknecht who made the speech taking upon himself 
the responsibility of firing the first shot in the fight against nationalism. 
The German party leadership still not having taken any step in the middle 
of July was characterized by a wait-and-see policy. Such kind of a policy, 
however, could not put the party as whole at ease any longer. Mostly the 
left wing but also the left-centre have shown sings of revolt against that 
policy. 

Finally, when towards the end of July the German-English tension, 
increased further by the press, has deepened considerably, Bebel, on the 
part of the German party leadership, approached Huysmans and asked 
the session of the International Socialist Bureau to be called after all. 
Sensing the danger of war, the antagonism between the left and right wings 
within German social democracy increased all the more. Luxemburg pub- 
lished an article with the title ““For Morocco” in the Leipziger Volkszeitung 
on July 24, sharply criticizing the German party and personally Molkenbuhr 
for having retarded the action of the International, the convening of the 
session of the International Socialist Bureau. 

Analysing the statements and letters of the party leadership, Luxemburg 
established that not simply the problem of timing had been the question 
under discussion: “‘. .. the German rejection according to which the session 
should not be called ‘for the time being’ was generally regarded as the re- 
pudiation of the idea itself, and therefore the Brussels Secretariate recom- 
mended to postpone the problem till the forthcoming normal session of 
the International Bureau. It is obvious that this attitude of the German 
party could not exert any stimulating and heartening influence on the pro- 
test movements of other countries.”®° 
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She also thought the endeavours of the party leadership to side-step 
the problems of political storms and nationalist influencing of public opinion 
doomed to failure.*? Contrasting the attitude of the German socialist 
leaders of 1870 with that of the present party leadership (and that of Bebel) 
Luxemburg pointed out that forty years earlier socialists had been willing 
to accept fhe full odium of unpopularity. Presently conditions were much 
more favourable as the Moroccan adventure was by far not such a popular 
case. Drawing the conclusions she defined the errors of the German party 
leadership in two points: “...the fault of the standpoint quoted consists 
on the one hand of the party leadership not having almost any confidence 
in the victorious force of its slogans, and on the other hand in overrating 
by far — in our opinion — the effectiveness of capitalist interests as regards 
safeguarding peace.” Finally, she also disapproved of the German party 
leadership for apparently having accepted the standpoint of the German and 
French diplomats and for not being willing to influence the diplomatic 
negotiations with the voice of the masses. At this point she fully agreed 
with the initiative of the Vorwarts urging on convoking the Reichstag. 

Luxemburg’s article throwing light on the contents of the Molkenbuhr 
letter, thus making it known to the German social democrats, has brought 
about a frightful storm within the party as the top leadership had practi- 
cally not embarked on any actions against the German government. All 
that had been undertaken till now, was a result of the spontaneous activities 
of local leaderships. True, the huge rallies of hundred thousands of workers 
have earned international acknowledgement and made the German party 
appear as tf there were no hesitation and wavering within its ranks. Just 
at that time, a report was published on a Berlin mass demonstration by 
la Vie Ouvriére, a French syndicalist paper otherwise rather critical on 
the German social democrats. The article signed by P.M. (Pierre Monatte) 
gave an account of the rally and the participation of the French syndicalists 
in it. Monatte showed himself content with the results and stressed that his 
own views coincided with those of Merrheim 

Later the French syndicalists repeatedly came back on these ardent and 
intimate Berlin days. The secretary of the leather workers, Voirin also 
pointed out what a good feeling it has been to see the German workers 
defy official chauvinistic instigations. This has been a true revelation to the 
French delegates, he stated, as up till now they had known the cold and 
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often even uncooperative attitude of the leaderships of the German trade 
unions and the social democratic party. 

In addition to the Berlin socialists, those of Hamburg and Bremen also 
went into action. A strong pressure was exerted on German government 
circles as well as on the social democrat leadership by the Saxon workers’ 
centre, the other ‘“‘stormy corner” of the German proletarian movement, 
too. Ledebour published his article condemning the party leadership 
in the Halle social democrat newspaper; he urged on the coordination of 
an international action similarly to the argument of Luxemburg. A summa- 
rizing Leipzig police report on the events of 1911 stated that the deliberation 
of the party leadership formulated by Molkenbuhr “was not accepted by 
the extreme left and its press, most particularly by the Leipziger Volkszei- 
tung. These elements have been engaged constantly in this direction till they 
succeeded in persuading the party leadership to take an action against the 
war and above all against the measures of Germany.’ 

As a matter of fact, under the impact of the pressure of the left wing, the 
latest international events, the influence of the International and the Brit- 
ish intervention, the German party leadership has made a step forward 
at the end of July and commissioned Kautsky to draw up a leaflet which 
actually was published on August 9, 1911. 

The action of the German party leadership early August encountered also 
a right-wing opposition. At the end of July, the Sozialistische Monatshefte 
condemned first of all British intervention. The article thus took a stand as 
opposed to the axiom generally accepted by the labour movement, according 
to which each party had to paralyze mainly the aggressive conduct of the 
ruling circles in its own country. The editor of the German journal argued 
on the basis of “real-politik” that Germany could have been ousted from 
the colonies (and Morocco) only temporarily as a result of foreign political 
developments on the one hand, and the blunders of German foreign policy 
on the other.* 

The Sozialistische Monatshefte did not regard the danger of war as an 
acute menace, and insisted upon the confidential negotiations with France 
a8 a way out of difficulties; an agreement reached by the circumvention 
of Great Britain was thought an expedient — obviously by means of distrib- 
uting the colonial territories, i.e. by sharing the spoils. 


** La Vie Ouvriére, September 20, 1911. 
*5 Séchsisches Landesarchiv. Dresden, Ministerium des Innern. Sektion IX, p. 196, 
no. 11062. 
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The views of the Sozialistische Monatshefte. however, were not absolute- 
ly definite or homogeneous. Another conception, making more subtle 
distinctions but equally originating in the concept of colonial imperialism 
has appeared parallelly to that of territorial distribution. It was announced 
by Eduard Bernstein in the Vorwarts only a week after Luxemburg had been 
condemned by the party leadership. 

In his article “The Foreign Policy of Germany and Social Democracy” 
he sharply condemned the Panther-action and fully supported the statement 
of the party leadership published some days ago. He emphasized the fact 
that German, French and English chauvinists were furnishing arguments 
to each other and were mutually endangering the nations. The bourgeois- 
liberal press was protesting only meekly, with muted strings against the 
aggression and to Bernstein’s mind, too, it was only social democracy which 
actually has taken a definite stand against the war policy. However, he 
immediately added: ‘More can be done to make war unpopular in some 
countries, less in other ones, but nowhere are they in a position to prevent 
any war whatsoever.’’§? 

Bernstein entered into a peculiar “two-front’”’ reasoning, aimed partly 
against the predatory policy of the German government quarters, and partly 
against the anti-militaristic French conception. With regard to the latter 
point, Bernstein stressed the weakness of the French workers. He did not 
doubt the French socialists’ and syndicalists’ bona fides but the failure of 
the strikes in recent years as well as the indifference of great masses of the 
population had to be regarded as a warning against illusions concerning 
the possibilities of actions. 

Bernstein also expressed dissatisfaction with the negitations to be conduct- 
ed in the near future. He would have preferred the carving up of the colo- 
nies (i.e. the acquisition of a part of the Congo) to a great war, however, 
the colonial question as well as that of Morrocco could not be regarded as 
closed by such a dividing up of territories — he wrote. Referring to the claims 
of the German bourgeois ultra-right he suggested that the German national- 
liberals, the Alldeutsch movement wanted but to extort a higher price from 
the French negotiating party. The expediency of territorial dismembering 

- wrote Bernstein — was opposed by German social democracy starting 
from a different basic principle. Such a policy was condemned partly on a 
moral basis, and partly on the grounds of “real-politik” concepts. According 
to Bernstein, the great error committed by the German right was to regard 
Morocco only as a territory to be conquered taking no notice of Morocco 
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as a commodity market and trade partner the practicability of which 
exceeding by far those of a colony. 

Thus Bernstein has discardcd the ‘old-style’ colonial methods of im- 
perialism and substituted them with new, up-to-date means. He had faith 
in the vitality of the German industry and trade, and in his eyes the unim- 
peded assertion of economic forces was guarantee enough — there was 
no need of territorial conquest. Naturally, the assertion of economic forces 
might come up against certain obstacles, such being the French conquest 
of Morocco, French protectionism, concessions and the ousting of German 
goods. These facts were enraging Bernstein, too, and in this respect the 
German government could not be blamed, he wrote, if it demanded equal 
chances and “a place under the sun’. 

Thus Bernstein turned against the policy of the German alldeutsch 
colonialists and the Panther-action in the case of the Moroccan war, but 
all this has been done from the point of view of the German trading and 
industrial bourgeoisie. He practically announced “‘the policy of the open 
door” which always complied with the interests of the stronger robber, this 
time assuring Germany the advantage over France. He uttered but a few 
words about proletarian internationalism and no traces of identifying himself 
with the interests of the colonial peoples could be detected in his articles 
(this being a definite trend in Lenin’s or Jaurés’ publications). Entirely 
deviating from the Marxist-internationalist standpoint Bernstein argued 
on the basis of colonial policy condemned at the Stuttgart congress. Under 
the prevailing conditions in Germany, however, even this liberal view 
came up against the actual foreign policy of German bureaucratic militarism. 

As mentioned above, this time not only the left wing but also the left- 
centre as well as several members of the core of the centre turned against 
the party leadership, criticizing the delay in the preparing of an anti-war 
mass action. At the party congress in the middle of September in Jena it 
was mentioned by Clara Zetkin, that the Control Comission — the great 
majority of which were members of the centre — which had met after the 
publication of Luxemburg’s article, pointed out that the party leadership 
was actually lagging behind with the formulating of a programme. Accord- 
ing to Zetkin, a part of the members of the party leadership has agreed 
with the Control Commission which began to play unexpectedly an almost 
independent role.®® 

Beginning with early August, the debates raging within the German 
party have come into the open and the period of illusory tranquility came 
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to an end. The August 1 issue of the Vorwirts published an account of 
its London correspondent (Rothstein?) commenting on MacDonald’s 
speech in the House of Commons on July 27, in which he definitely had 
rejected the anti-German nationalistic united front proposal of the govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Vorwarts seemed dissatisfied with the speech and 
stated that a much more radical statement had been expected by the 
English workers. It was the Vorwiarts which rebuked the English for having 
turned against the spirit of the Copenhagen congress. (While Rothstein 
or Max Beer might have actually thought on these lines at that time, a 
reproach from the German party leadership seemed rather peculiar in 
this respect.) The correspondent of the Vorwarts cited the standpoint of 
the Labour Leader and called it an example for true proletarian internation- 
alism as opposed to MacDonald’s views.* ; 

In addition to the Anglo-German divergence of opinions having become 
obvious from the party press, a debate was started within the German 
party early August in connection with the forthcoming German election 
campaign. At the meetings several speakers have referred to Luxemburg’s 
article of July 24, accepting it as a competent guideline. The party leader- 
ship reacted on these speeches and also on some criticism in an article 
published in the August 4 issue of the Vorwarts. In a communique published 
by the Party Bureau the latter described Luxemburg’s statements as 
erroneous and listed several anti-war rallies called by the Great Berlin 
party organization and the trade unions where besides the members of 
the party leadership French delegates have also appeared. 

As regards the convening of the session of the International Socialist 
Bureau, it was stressed that Bebel did not think it necessary to call a session 
at that time, however, since then preparations were under way for such a 
meeting 7° 

A marginal note was added to the Party Bureau’s statement by the edi- 
torial board to the effect that Luxemburg’s article was politically unreason- 
able, small-minded and hairsplitting. Her indiscretion was thought to be 
especially inadmissible. Speaking about Molkenbuhr’s letter, the Vorwarts 
pointed out that it was dated from the early days of the Moroccan crisis 
and expressed merely the author’s private views. This statement, however, 
seemed somewhat ambiguous: though criticizing Luxemburg’s views, at 
the same time it decidedly drew a line between the editorial board and 
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Molkenbuhr, yet the Vorwarts must have known perfectly well that Molken: 
buhr’s letter could not be regarded as solely a private conception.”! In any 
case, the debate was declared closed by the editorial board stating, it would 
not wish to ‘‘ery from the housetops’’ such individual views at a time of 
extreme danger. 

The debate became still sharper as a result of the Party Bureau’s commu- 
niqué and the explanations offered by the Vorwarts. On the very same day, 
Luxemburg and the other Luxemburgist social democrat concerned, Kurt 
Rosenfeld, sent their replies to the Vorwarts. Rosenfeld who upheld Luxem- 
burg’s views at the meeting of the Berlin constituency, maintained his 
standpoint even in the light of the party leadership’s criticism, according 
to which the calling of the session of the International Socialist Bureau 
with the aim of coordinating an international action, has been thwarted 
by none other than the German party.” 

The editorial board published Rosenfeld’s reply, nevertheless they added 
that though having given publicity to the letter, they upheld their opinion. 
They wondered whether an internal debate were more fruitful for the party 
than a unified stand, taken against the common enemy.”8 

The Vorwarts also published Luxemburg’s replies upholding her state- 
ments, made in her article of July 14, down to the last stop. She thought 
the Berlin meetings at the end of July to have been beneficial and pointed 
out that these rallies were called by the trade unions — but where had the 
party been? Similarly, the German-French solidarity demonstrations 
again had been initiated by the trade unions proving the lagging behind 
of the party. And as regard the calling a session of the International Socialist 
Bureau, she qualified simply as untrue the party leadership’s assertion 
that no paralyzing after-effect of the German party’s attitude has shown. 
She alluded to the Anglo-French reply and also to the fact that Huysmans 
had put ad acta the problem of the forthcoming annual meeting of the Bureau 
just as a result of Bebel’s attitude.” 

Luxemburg’s letter was also glossed upon by the editorial board.” 

These debates foreshadowed already that the German party had to take a 
step forward. 

The getting more active of the party and the increased sensibility was 
marked by the fact that a second statement was published by the Party 
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Bureau on the “‘case’” of Luxemburg and Rosenfeld. As a whole, they 
sticked to their previous position. However, a new element appeared: 
the party leadership treated the problem of the calling of the International 
Socialist Bureau’s session at some length — obviously as a result of the mass 
reaction. They referred to Bebel’s letter of July 12, in which he had indicated 
this initiative if circumstances should require it. But Bebel’s sentences 
were torn from their context. Eventually the question why the meeting 
of the Bureau had not taken place at the beginning of July was eluded. 
The Molkenbuhr letter was alluded to only as a private view. Luxemburg’s 
indiscretion, on the other hand, was condemned with utmost vigour.76 

At the same time, J. R. MacDonald, the leader of the Labour Party, 
made a speech in Edinburgh in which he admitted the Moroccan crisis 
to have begun with the French aggression, and has been continued with 
Spain’s joining into the aggression; in the present phase, however, he thought 
the role of Germany to be the one that raised most anxiety as Germany’s 
position rendered the negotiations more difficult.”” He also came to speak 
upon the problem of the International Socialist Bureau. Referring to the 
calling of a meeting of the Bureau, he stated that such an idea had been 
brought up, however, it was rejected by the Germans as they feared the 
German reaction would make use of this fact against them at the elections, 
as it had happened in recent years. Thus MacDonald blamed the Germans 
for the postponement of the meeting. 

He also described Lloyd George’s speech answering the Panther-action 
a blunder, the harmful effect of which he saw mainly in the fact that it 
had warned the militaristic-bureaucratic German war-mongers on the one 
hand, and had disorganized the pacifist, peace partisan trends in Germany 
on the other one. 

MacDonald’s speech reflected a new sentiment: that of disillusion and 
partly the realization of the contradictory nature of the situation. Though 
less sharply formulated, Hyndman’s and Quelch’s doubts, concerning the 
effectiveness of German social democracy and the preventability of a possi- 
ble German aggression, made itself felt in MacDonald’s speech, too. By this 
time he did not want to urge on the preservation of peace first and foremost 
in London either, it was Berlin, he thought, the necessary place to under- 
take such steps. 

Naturally MacDonald’s standpoint acted again as a ferment on the Ger- 
man party. As a resultant of different effects, the party leadership issued 
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its first official appeal on the Moroccan crisis on August 9. It was emphasized 
that European peace has been jeopardized by the Moroccan tension for two 
months. Similarly to MacDonald and Jaurés, the German party leadership 
pointed out France and Spain to have committed the initial aggression, 
however, German war-mongering elements dictating an unbridled policy 
of territorial conquest in Africa soon have joined into this campaign.’® 
The party leadership concluded that the German government attempted 
to make the voters forget about the serious problems in home polities. 
The social democrats, commented the party leadership, would not let them- 
selves driven to be butchered and ‘‘will defend peace with all means at 
their disposal.” 

The resolute tone of the August 9 appeal, however, was meant only 
for outsiders, i.e. for the masses of workers and the government. Actually 
the leaders of the German and Austrian parties had quite different thoughts 
about the matter. In his letter to Bebel, written on August 7, Adler informed 
him that Huysmans had again asked him whether he did not think the 
calling of the session of the International Socialist Bureau correct ? Though 
not feeling happy about the Belgians’ shifting the responsibility upon 
him, he answered in the negative partly as not to establish a precedent for 
convening a meeting indicentally opposed to the wishes of the Germans. 
Besides, he thought the present meeting would have been too early or possi- 
bly even too late. The only thing they could do, would be the repeating of the 
speeches made on the Paris and Berlin rallies, viz. that the socialists were 
opposing war. This, however, was a well-known fact. ‘The situation would 
be entirely different if we wished or could start a joint action but this is 
not the suitable time for it, as itis known by all, that no European war will 
break out on account of Morocco.’’?® 

Incidentally, Adler thought Huysmans’ suggestion to originate possibly 
with the French and the English. Therefore he cautioned the Germans as 
not to give cause for reproaches. However, as regards the activity of the In- 
ternational Socialist Bureau, his opinion was generally pessimistic if not 
outright disillusioned: “The whole functioning of the ISB ag a diplomatic 
instance is not a too sympathetic one. One has constantly the feeling, they 
keep talking about matters they are not acquainted with, and try to exert 
influence on things they are unable to control. If we as a committee cannot 
do anything else then a mass rally, ie. protest, then it is better to leave 
this to the masses !”’ 


8 Vorwarts, August 9, 1911. 
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At the same time he rcmarked he could not understand why Luxemburg 
belittled the significance of the Berlin and Paris rallies. 

Bebel’s reply arrived on August 2. Adler felt reassured that Bebel also 

had first headed off this awkward question and approached Huysmans 
anew to warn the International to be prepared only following Lloyd 
George’s speech. He did not think war an actual possibility even at that time, 
believing the French would not attack the Germans for the sake of the 
tnglish. He met Huysmans on July 30; both of them thought no further 
measures were necessary for the time being. In these of his letters Bebel 
still thought the danger of war was approaching from the side of Britain, 
apparently taking the consequences of the bellicose actions of German 
imperialism not very seriously. Only towards the end of his letter did he 
refer to the chauvinist campaign unleashed by the German press and also 
drew attention to the fact that the party had to prepare apparently on the 
‘“‘home front,” i.e. as regards party political struggles, for the more serious 
battles. 

Roughly at the same time with Bebel’s letter, Radek wrote an article 
in the Neue Zcit dealing in great details with the development of the Moroc- 
can crisis and the consequences to be expected. Radek, however, was by far 
not so self-confident as Bebel. Though he also thought that German diplo- 
macy would stick to negotiations, he kept this in mind but as the most likely 
possibility allowing for the fact that a shift in the balance of power could 
result in a war conflict.%° 

Radek’s article in the Neue Zeit indicated that the feeling of absolute 
internal tranquility could not be upheld anymore at the beginning of August. 

Some days later, he was satisfied to report in the Vorwarts on the joint 
struggle of the German and French workers against their own chauvinists in 
defence of peace. The Vorwarts added that German socialists would not 
content themselves with a few international demonstrations. They would 
intensify their struggle in their own country this being “the duty of the 
working classes of all countries.’’! 

This time the Vorwarts set a good example. In the very same issue it 
sharply attacked Karl Hildebrand’s article which the bourgeois press tried 
to make publicity for by saying there were some socialists, too, approving 
of colonial aspirations. As opposed to this, it was stressed by the author 
of the article (and obviously by the editorial board), that Hildebrand was, 
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so to say, a “random phenomenon” in the party having, as a matter of 
fact, no place at all within the ranks of the socialist movement. (Two years 
later he was actually expelled from the party. To all appearances, the Vor- 
wiirts would not have been averse to this even as early as that time.) 


THE DEBATE BETWEEN LUXEMBURG AND KAUTSKY 


On August 9, 1911, the party has published the pamphlet written by 
Kautsky which, at the same time, was meant as a manifestation of its anti- 
war attitude. The left wing of the party was dissatisfied with the pamphlet. 
They were glad to learn, of course, that the party has taken a step at long 
last, and also agreed with the issuing of the pamphlet: “... pamphlets 
exert a less stimulating, however, more lasting influence, their function 
being the enlightenment of the masses.’’®? Yet, Luxemburg thought Kautsky 
had left the ‘‘essence”’ of world politics unelucidated. The pamphlet lacked 
the explanation of the connection between the Moroccan incident “‘with the 
internal development of Germany, with militarism, marinism, with the 
financial and fiscal policy, with stagnation and reaction also to be experi- 
enced in the range of social politics, and finally with the untenableness of 
the internal situation as a whole.’ 

Luxembury’s objections might be summarized in the conclusion that she 
traced everything back to the German-British armaments race, this being, 
however, not the cause but the effect. Kautsky was reflecting only the ideas 
of pacifism, the conceptions of the English liberal radicals of Norman 
Angell, she wrote, when he insisted on the impractibility of the armaments 
race. “He takes great pains to make international politics appear senseless, 
meaningless from the point of view of capitalist society ... Hereby the 
party has taken an oddly contradictory position as opposed to the evident 
fact that today in Germany, as well as in all other states, the wealthy classes 
without exception are backers of colonialism and militarism and are keenly 
nationalistic.’’®4 She also challenged Kautsky’s opinion according to which 
the majority of the bourgeoisie was not interested in continuing a milita- 
ristic international policy. She was concerned lest the proletarian stand- 
point should fade as a result of such conceptions, and beyond this anxiety 
she also advanced several concrete evidence in her argumentation against 
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Kautsky: as a matter of fact, she could have not noticed any signs of the 
peaceful aspirations of the great majority of the bourgeoisie. 

Luxemburg was justified in pointing out the vulgar materialistic views 
widespread among the social democrats, saying colonial policy would be 
supported only by those making direct material profits by it ‘consequently, 
of all the bourgeois society only a handful of navy contractors are backing 
the present trend of international politics.’’* 

Luxemburg had been clearly right to warn the party against illusions 
and to urge on the elaboration of the proletarian standpoint, however, she 
had been mistaken denying in principle that as regards the problem of 
war, the bourgeoisie was disintegrating into parties and fractions this 
having heen effected by economic views as well as bv political and cultural 
factors. 

Luxemburg’s practical demands were of equal importance: “. .. this 
official pamphlet of the party as well as the fact that Bernstein’s articles 
could have appeared in the central organ without any opposition whatso- 
ever proves, at any rate, that the Moroccan question and that of interna- 
tional politics is still calling for clarification within our own ranks (the authors’ 
italics) and nothing is settled by anti-war slogans; the party congress will 
have to deal with this problem thoroughly and in all details.’%¢ 

Luxemburg’s formulation reflected the aggressive mood of the left wing: 
the left actually wanted not so much to read the right wing a lesson at the 
party congress but rather to evolve a more militant style within the leading 
bodies of the party. By August, when the antiwar campaign has unfolded 
in the country, the debate, the result of which could have been drawn only 
at the congress, was in full swing.®’ 

Luxemburg had published her critical article in the Leipziger Volkszei- 
tung on August 26, whereupon Kautsky answered three days later in the 
Vorwirts. He preluded with the remark that it seemed rather a peculiar 
phenomenon to criticize a party pamphlet in the course of an action. This 
could spread merely confusion and might be accepted as correct only in 
case of the pamphlet being theoretically entirely defective. Incidentally, 
everybody had the full right to write a more perfect one instead of that 


ib. p. 389. 
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87 An outline of the situation in Morocco published by the Sozialistische Monats- 
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disapproved of ** Kautsky added: recently, since the programme of general 
strike and the debates on disarmament, he got accustomed to being attacked 
by Luxemburg. This time his pamphlet has been charged with platitude 
and with having been influenced by bourgeois views. If not an official party 
document had come under attack he would not have cared even to reflect 
upon it.5? 

Kautsky pointed out that Luxemburg did not find faults with the state- 
ments contained in the pamphlet but presented a list of requests displaying 
the issues she thought the pamphlet should have mentioned. He did not 
challenge the relevance of her remarks but as it was well-known, he wrote, 
one could not cram everything into a pamphlet. Therefore he disregarded 
generalities this time, he could have not expounded all the connections 
touched upon anyway, and could have but indicated the single problem 
areas. This would have made, however, no sense at all because the readers 
either knew the problem and then it would have been superfluous, or they 
did not know it and then they wouldn’t have understood a letter from all of 
it. If, however, a brief listing had proved still useful, there did not follow 
from this that a pamphlet written from another aspect should be super- 
fluous or even harmful. He wanted to elucidate a complex of problems on 
this basis, this having been — to his mind — the core of the present crisis. 
Just to keep repeating stereotypes was entirely alien from Marxism. They 
were facing a special war in the given situation, the crisis has sharpened in 
respect to a certain country. He had to elaborate on this problem, moreover 


*8 This reference made by Kautsky was not justified because Luxemburg had pub- 
lished prior to her criticism of the pamphlet an article on Morocco in the August 14 
issue of the Gleichheit, containing the essential elements of her later criticism. She 
pointed out that personal absolutism was playing with the lives of 64 million people 
in Germany without their having any say in the shaping of events. The dynasty, the 
junker stratum acting as her prop, and a small clique of eager capitalists were held 
directly responsible for the Morocco adventure. The final responsibility, however, 
Luxemburg shifted upon the whole government party extending it even to its bourgeois 
or rather liberal opposition as well, because the opposition has voted the military 
budgets on each occasion thus paving the way for a militarist and adventurist policy. 
The only sure remedy against war “is the spiritual maturity and determined will of 
the working class’? she wrote, and if war were to be launched in spite of this, the pro- 
letariat had the task to transform it into a civil war and revolution. (Die Gleichheit, 
August 14, 1911.) 

*° Vorwarts, August 29, 1911. Kautsky being just on leave at that time, was re- 
quested to write the pamphlet by H. Miiller in the name of the party leadership. He 
remarked he had to disturb Kautsky because of the high importance of the matter. 
(ISG. K. D. XVIII. 21.) 
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to reinforce it by factual evidence, and not to get absorbed by abstract 
day-dreaming. 

The danger of a given war could be understood, according to Kautsky, 
by comprehending that German-British antagonism has become the 
prime factor of world politics in recent years, and the traditional Franco- 
German contradictions have been relegated to the second place. He also 
stressed in his pamphlet that while British bourgeoisie as a whole was in- 
terested in the maintaining of the colonial system, only a tiny fraction of 
the German bourgeoisie was profiting by it. 

Both Kautsky and Luxemburg have condemned colonial aggression, still 
there showed a considerable difference between their views. Luxemburg 
was justified in taking objection to Kautsky’s basic point of departure ac- 
cording to which the Agadir policy was pressed upon only by a tiny minor- 
ity of the bourgeoisie, and she was by all means correct in indicating that 
not only those directly concerned but also a broader circle of the bourgeoisie 
supported colonialism. However, Luxemburg did not examine the inner 
structuring of the bourgeoisie from the point of view of colonial policy. 
Kautsky finished his letter with the following words: “If anyone criticizes 
me wrongfully without any foundation, he commits a most serious offence 
against the cause of the party.’’® 

Thus Kautsky has taken quite a peculiar position in the given situation 
and in effect has carried on an individual fight against Luxemburg, the 
outstanding theoretician of the left. Concerning the theoretical debate in 
question, he did not voice his opinion, and did not declare himself in favour 
either of the right or the left, of the party leadership or its opponents. As a 
matter of fact, he drew the line to a certain extent between himself and the 
party leadership by admitting that it could have acted more energetically 
and rapidly. However, with his articles he did not exert primarily this 
inspirating influence but rather censured Luxemburg who stimulated such 
a development. 

Luxemburg answered Kautsky’s lengthy polemics very guardedly and 
briefly in the next day’s Vorwarts.™ She practically did not even touch upon 
the historical-theoretical problems as she deemed Kautsky’s article entirely 
personal. She declared, she could not guess that Kautsky had been the 
author of the pamphlet, first, because he generally did not write pamphlets, 
second, he had been on leave abroad at that time, and third, he had not 
uttered a word as regards the Moroccan question up till then. Incidentally, 
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she upheld all objections raised in her article. Thus in addition to the debate 
between the party leadership and Luxemburg, at the end of August a con- 
troversy between Kautsky and Luxemburg went on concerning Morocco. 


* 


Meanwhile, most enthusiastic peace rallies were taking place in Berlin 
and in the “‘stormy corners” of the North and Saxony. According to police 
seports, 10 000 people participated in the rally on August 20 in Leipzig 
although the hall could hold only 4 000. Guesde and Vaillant were also in- 
vited to the mass-meeting. Speaking at the meeting was Paul Lensch, editor 
of the Leipziger Volkszeitung and one of the closest collaborators of Luxem- 
burg who also enjoyed the support of the trade union representatives.” 

On August 30, the police reported to the Ministry of the Interior that the 
social democrats were preparing further demonstrations. The report took 
the government by surprise as according to their informations, the Berlin 
party leadership had decided earlier to call off these demonstrations as the 
danger of war has passed. As the informants had it, the party leadership 
thought it necessary to organize further demonstrations because of the activ - 
ity of the alldeutsch movement.*? The informations of the police were 
correct only to a certain extent for the decision of the party leadership 
was also influenced by the pressure of the left wing, the position taken by 
the English movement, and by the force of the general atmosphere within 
the International. 

The rallies held at the end of August and early September again mobilized 
huge masses. While the police reported 50 000 to 60 000 demonstrants in 
Berlin, the Vorwarts wrote about 200 000.% 

The anti-war mass meetings organized by the social democrats were 
taking place on a day-to-day, city-to-city basis as on a revolving stage. 
It was then that Lensch made the statement at the demonstration in Gera: 


® Deutsches Zentralarchiv. Potsdam, Reichskanzlei. 5/2. 

*?The government kept on trying to play off its own yellow trade unions against 
the social democrat mass movement. The leader of the ‘‘Reichsverband gegen die 
Sozialdemokratie,’? Major Loebell offered the blood of 130000 people in the fight 
against social democracy. Deutsches Zentralarchiv. Merseburg, 90. a. D. I. 4. c, no. 10. 

4 Ubersicht iiber die politische und gewerkschaftliche Bewegung in den beiden Letp- 
ziger Reichstagwahlkreisen. Sachsiches Landeshauptarchiv. Dresden. Min. des Innern. 
Sektion IX, p. 196, no. 11062. — The report pointed out that the government sub- 
sidized ‘‘Der Nationale Arbeiterbund” and several Christian trade unions demanded a 
more resolute stand by the government against the social democrat movement. 
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the ruling classes had more to lose with the war adventure than the working 
class,® thus referring to the possibility of a revolution. 

Not only were German government quarters angrily condemned but at 
the same time the debate within the party took on a sharper form, too. The 
revisionists attacked the Vorwiarts at the Bavarian territorial conference at 
the end of August, while on the land-conference of Hessen the revisionist~ 
nationalists Hildebrand and Maurenbrecher were condemned." 

During the passionate days cf early September there appeared Kautsky’s 
and Hilferding’s articles in the Neue Zeit as a preparation of the Jena party 
congress. Both dealt with forcign policy problems and reacted on the di- 
vergences of opinions within the party. 

Kautsky emphasized the fact that there were some logical connections 
between the two issues on the agenda of the Jena congress, i.e. between the 
problems of attaining suffrage and the prevention of war. Social democracy 
condemned all aggressive, colonial wars according to its original programme, 
and strived to ward off the causes of such wars not by outward force but 
with the help of each of the parties’ fight against their own ruling classes 
within their own countries.* 

Kautsky’s above starting-point is a highly important criterium as nation- 
alism can be encountered in this most manifest way just here, and the 
anti-British standpoint infringing upon the basic principles of the Interna- 
tional can be observed quite clearly in the case of the Sozialistische Monats- 
hefte, too, at that point. However, Kautsky did not go any further and 
omitted to analyse more profoundly the activiti.s of the party leadership. 
Instead, he commented in great detail upon organizational problems. He 
admitted that the party leadership had not risen to the occasion in all 
cases and saw the reason for it partly in the resistance of the trade unions, 
and partly he referred to the serious loss suffered by the leadership by the 
death of Paul Singer, further to the fact that several members of the leader; 
ship have heen ill. Thus the Molkenbuhr letter, criticized by so many mem- 
bers, was to be attributed to the latter fact. Finally, Kautsky urged on the 
discontinuation of mutual mud-slinging within the party. 

The wording of Rudolf Hilferding’s article was more definite than the 
statements of the party leadership. He pointed out that the question of 
war and peace was not decided in parliament; he also referred to the English 


%5 Vorwarts, August 30, 1911. 

% Vorwarts, August, 28, 1911. 

97K. Kautsky: Zum Parteitag. Die Neue Zeit, 1911. Vol. 2, no. 49. September 8, 
1911. p. 793. 
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and French parliaments having been adjourned in the first days of the 
Moroccan crisis. It has turned out on this occasion that the ruling classes 
did not hesitate to make use of brute force whenever they were in need of 
it.°8 With this of his statement he has corrected the stand taken by the Ger- 
man party in Copenhagen half a year ago, as just the Germans were the 
ones who most of all sticked to the legal parliamentary methods. Hilferding 
added yet another argument to his theoretical conclusions and impressions 
based on experience: the thesis on the general strike had been adopted by 
the first Jena party congress, he wrote, as a consequence of the Russian 
revolution, and due to the international tension the second Jena congress 
would be obliged to accept the means of non-parliamentarian mass actions 
and mass strikes. 

Hilferding made a sophisticated analysis of the history of the imperialist 
war conflicts within the last ten years. He pointed out that the first wars 
of such kind had been waged far away from Europe (the American-Spanish 
and the Sino-Japanese wars) and it were the youngest robbers who claimed 
their spoils with greatest appetite. During the second phase of the colo- 
nial wars, European antagonisms had shown, too, as a by-product of the 
European powers’ struggle for colonies (e.g. the Boer War). This period end- 
ed with the Russo-Japanese war resulting in the weakening of Russia and 
in the gaining momentum of the colonial peoples’ independence movements. 

Hilferding then traced the naval armament race back to the aims of Ger- 
man imperialist aggression and argued that the same factor caused Ger- 
man-English antagonism to have become the focal point of international 
tension. 

With these comments Hilferding has criticized indirectly the July policy 
of the German party leadership, as the scope of war danger had been highly 
underrated by the social democratic leaders at that time. He emphasized 
that according to the views established in German imperialist quarters, if 
Germany were not to get hold of at least a part of Morocco this would mean 
the disgrace of national aspirations and an outrage against German pride. 
There developed a situation in which these circles could bring pressure to 
bear on the government this being, as a matter of fact, not quite against 
the will of the government. This view again deviated from the standpoint 
of the German party leadership because he casted doubts on the German 
government’s peaceful intentions, whereas Molkenbuhr and other social 
democratic leaders have drawn rather a retouched picture attributing bad 


* RR. Hitrerpine: Der Parteitag und die auswértige Politik. Die Neue Zeit, Septem- 
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intentions solely to a handful of extremist imperialists. Tosum up, he warned 
the party against real dangers, demanded actions thinking not only of 
mere parliamentary protests, but by recalling the Russian example he ac- 
tually drew the attention to the incidental applying of the methods of the 
general strike. 

Contrary to Luxemburg, Hilferding also stressed the point that the policy 
of war has not been accepted by the bourgeoisie as a whole, since commer- 
cial capital could lose heavily as a result of international complications as 
it could be observed on the attitude of this stratum. He thought this cir- 
cumstance would have certain influence on the German government’s 
willingness to negotiate. However, as opposed to Molkenbuhr’s conclusions 
in July, he did not trust the bourgeois fractions but reckoned with the action 
of the proletariat strengthening the above restraining tendencies. He re- 
garded this as the more urgent, since in critical international situations as 
the present one there usually cropped up numerous unforeseeable elements 
which should be neutralized well in advance. 

Hilferding demanded the elaboration of new methods for the education 
of the masses in an anti-militaristic spirit, and expected Bebel to expound 
these at the party congress. He wrote: ‘“Together with the increase of the 
danger of war the alertness of the proletariat has to be enhanced, too, si- 
multaneously with the effectiveness of the proletariat’s international ac- 
tion.’’%? 

The inaugural article of the left-wing fortnightly journal Gleichheit also 
urged on employment of more radical means. The leading article 
emphasized that the Jena congress preparing the first major election since 
1907, had to face two problems: first, the mass demand of attaining suffrage, 
and second, the rejection of imperialist policy of war. These two objectives 
were intertwined and were touching upon the mainstays of German policy.1°° 

The article had been published on September 6, and two days later there 
was opened the Jena congress which had to settle the embittered debate 
having gone on for two years within the party, and not at least, had to 
throw light on the role of the party leadership. 

9 
THE JENA PARTY CONGRESS 


Two sharply diverse conceptions showed clearly at the Jena congress 
while the manoeuvring attitude of the party leadership might be regarded 
as a third trend. On the one hand the peaceful intentions of the German 
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government were emphasized by David, on the other hand Zetkin and Georg 
Ledebour pointed out that the Panther-leap, the German imperialist bour- 
geoisie were responsible for the menace of war at that time. Though the dis- 
accord was blurred to a certain extent by the speeches, the difference be- 
tween the two concepts was a matter of principle. While the left and the 
left-centre charged “‘the own government,” the right attacked the leaders 
of foreign countries. The party leadership made several attempts to quell 
the debate and to belittle the political charges made by Luxemburg mis- 
representing them as personal remarks or indiscretions -- naturally all this 
to justify its own role. Therefore the analysis, submitted to the congress, 
claimed there had been no cause for anxiety only after the intervention 
of the British government. Thus a considerably greater concession was made 
by the party leadership to the right than to the left. However, due to the 
pressure of the left, finally it had practically to take a stand against the 
German government. 

Bebel, in his capacity as the president of the party, was given the floor 
before the report of the leadership, and he availed himself of the opportun- 
ity to deal with the Moroccan question in his inaugural address. He pointed 
out that the significance of the second Jena congress was by no means 
jess than that of the first one as the problem of mass strikes turned up in a 
similar way. 

He also touched upon the periodization of the evolution of the Moroccan 
debate, moreover he drew some conclusions from it. On the one hand he 
kept on to emphasize that international tension took shape only following 
the speech of Lloyd George, on the other hand he remarked: at the same 
time a period of the anti-militarist activity of the social democrats in recent 
months has come to an end, since the chances for a disarmament have dwin. 
dled to nothing and there commenced a new armaments race. “From now 
on, we are approaching a situation which, I firmly believe, can and will 
end only in a major disaster.’’!° 
‘This comment is hardly reconcilable with the letters Bebel had written 
to Adler justifying why he was not afraid of a major conflict at that time. 
Yet, it is hard to believe all this to have been merely manoeuvring on Bebel’s 
part: he did not pick his words according to whether he made a speech at a 
plenary session, at the meeting of party activists or whether he exchanged 
views with one of his closest friends. As a matter of fact, in both cases he 
felt the significance and sincerely believed all he said. During these critical 
years, Bebel as well as many other social democrats were characterized by 
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ambivalence, by the association and change-over of extreme sentiments 
and ideas. He was confident and doubtful at the same time, and wrote that 
no danger was imminent, while sensing time and again the approaching 
of a major disaster. 

Bebel also referred to the usual electioneering trick of the government 
to attempt to overcome its political difficulties by whipping up nationalist 
passions. 

The views of the party leadership were expounded by Hermann Miiller. 
He denied the charges of the left according to which nothing had been done 
and the German party was lagging behind those of other countries. Referring 
to the social democratic mass rallies in Berlin and other cities, he attributed 
the merit of these to the party leadership.? 

As regards the correspondence between the German party and the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, Miiller repeatedly ascertained that the situation 
had not been dangerous early July, and therefore no objection in principle 
was raised by the German party, only some tactical differences turned up 
as to the date of the calling of the meeting. A more energetic stand was 
deemed justified by the German party, he stated, only after the German 
bourgeois press, especially the papers of the Rhineland arms manufacturers, 
and some of the parties had begun to demand the use of force. 

Being one of the most pronounced representatives of the centre, Miller 
analysed the protest movement of July and August in great details not only 
to blur the responsibility of the party leadership but also to uphold the 
claim to the German party’s keeping to internationalism, moreover assert- 
ing that the party has not lost its leading position either. 

The main exponent of the left wing in the debate was Luxemburg. She 
dealt in great detail with the compilation of the party leadership submitted 
to the delegates, accusing her of indiscretion and distortion. Re-enumerat- 
ing the charges Luxemburg was obliged to comment upon her earlier pro- 
nouncements in detail maintaining hereby all of her previous statements.1™ 

The party leadership was then criticized even by Georg Ledebour, editor 
of the Vorwirts, himself a member of the leadership. This event as well as 
the hesitant attitude of the congress delegates induced Bebel to demand the 
floor again. Though contributing not many essential new ideas (he merely 
repeated the charges against Luxemburg), his speech was characterized 
rather by vehement emotional emphasis and by making use of all his per- 
sonal prestige: obviously this was aimed at warding off further critical re- 
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marks on the party leadership’s activities. This was also borne out by the 
fact that the brunt of his attacks was aimed at Ledebour, being more di- 
rectly dangerous from the point of view of the leadership than Luxemburg. 
However, he did not shrink from boorish personal attacks against Luxem- 
burg either, asserting that unfortunately Luxemburg had committed several 
indiscretions in the past, too. He concluded his speech saying, it was in 
vain that the leftists tried to “shove the party forward” for as long as the 
majority of the party was not convinced of its necessity, this endeavour 
would end in failure anyway. 

Following Bebel an Elsatian delegate, Grumbach took the floor acting 
to a certain degree the part of an intermediator between the German and 
the French parties. Grumbach, though being a member of the German party 
according to his regional status, felt himself closer to the French both as 
regards intellectual and emotional attachment. He immediately levelled 
the accusation against the party leadership that they had not attended the 
Paris mass rally of the socialists early July, though at that time the step- 
ping up of the Moroccan aggression could be sensed already.1° The delegates 
could feel the doubts of the French party expressed in Grumbach’s state- 
ment. Bebel interrupted him on the spot to voice his protest. 

Thus the debate commenced. The criticism of the left wing was voiced 
first by Zetkin supported by H. Laufenberg, A. Hoffman and the influential 
G. Ledebour against the counter-attacks of the party leadership and the 
tight; all of them censured the vacillation of the party leadership.'% 

Leading spokesmen of the right were O. Wels, further E. David, the theo- 
retician carrying most weight in the camp of the revisionists and C. Legien, 
practically all-powerful leader of the trade unions. They all made assaults 
against the left, Legien making even a personal onslaught on Luxemburg 
while Bebel flew out against Ledebour.!” 

Though some of the delegates tried to preserve peace within the party 
ranks the debate abounded in heated scenes. Perhaps one of the most char- 
acteristic features of the congress was the fact that the centre, or the 
“morass” as called by Luxemburg, came to play an independent and ever 
growing role at the congress. A typical representative of the ‘“‘morass” was 
M. Quarck, but other members of the party leadership, such as R. Fischer 
and Molkenbuhr, star witness in the affair, also made appeasing speeches. 
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Rather a peculiar position was taken by E. Bernstein. He always had been 
an anti-militarist and did not recoil from coming out for German-French- 
English agreement. He followed the same practice during the debate: de- 
nouncing the party leadership his attack was nevertheless directed mainly 
against the left, and he too judged the situation as not threatening with 
war.108 

K. Liebknecht also addressed the congress. First, he guardedly gave a 
broad outline of the situation and then went ahead with blaming the party 
leadership for its hesitation. Liebknecht stressed that the “party leadership 
should not trudge behind the cart but ought to harness itself before it.” 
Yet, his speech ended on the note that the party unanimously condemned 
the aggression against Morocco, and this very unity had to be strengthened 
and deepened. He naturally hoped to develop this unity actually in the 
future by way of correcting the errors committed.1 

In spite of some calming speeches the debate flared up again, partly as 
a result of the clash between Ledebour and Bebel. ¥.. Zietz, the honoured 
and only woman member of the party leadership tried repeatedly to con- 
ciliate and mediate between the conflicting views exercising self-criticism 
on the tardiness of the party leadership adding, however, that the delay 
has not become disastrous.!!° As a result of the attacks of the right, all these 
renewed efforts met with failure. The attacks were supported by Bebel’s 
second contribution to the debate: he lashed out at Ledebour who had 
actually insulted him in person, saying, Bebel tolerated the right to make 
use of him. True, he checked the right applauding him, too, commenting: 
“Do keep still, you revisionists !?’441 

Examining the case of Bebel it should not be forgotten that in one of 
his confidential letters to Kautsky he too voiced his dissatisfaction with 
Molkenbuhr’s attitude and wrote: “I am in an absolutely preposterous 
situation I have to take the responsibility thus condemning myself to 
silence though if I followed my own wishes, I myself would turn against the 
leadership, too.’’!!2 However, nothing filtered out about this private letter 
at that time. 

The last one to take floor in the debate was Zetkin. She again urged on 
the intensification of German—French-English workers’ solidarity and 
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repeatedly criticized the party leadership from this point of view, remark- 
ing that even the fact to have escaped the disaster of war this time did not 
acquit them.1%Ledebour made a short addition to this argumentation point- 
ing out that British socialists were highly justified in being annoyed with 
the German party for its deficiencies.14 

Thus the debate came to a deadlock. An amendment was motioned for 
by the left but this was later withdrawn, and finally a unanimous resolution 
was adopted formally by the congress censuring the government’s Moroccan 
policy. However, the formal unity could not obliterate the most significant 
disaccords, and the gap between David emphasizing the peaceful intentions 
of the German government and Zetkin condemning the Berlin government 
as being mainly responsible for the international tension could not be 
bridged. In his closing address H. Miller beyond praising inner-party peace 
and unity also stressed his view according to which the congress 
acknowledged the party Jeadership’s correct line. 


THE GERMAN EVALUATION OF THE JENA CONGRESS 


Kautsky tried to blur the antagonism between the conflicting views even 
after the congress pretending their cause to be mere technicalities or per- 
haps matters of “timing”. His latest paper, however, carried the party 
ahead, in spite of the above mentioned facts, as he raised the question what 
could be expected of the International Socialist Bureau, after all? In con- 
nection with this he felt two problems needed clarification: first, what could 
the parties do to counterbalance the actions of governments pursuing a 
policy of war, and second, what could they do ‘‘to prevent war-mongering 
propaganda among the people” ?116 

It should be absolutely clear, said Kautsky, that the party could not fix 
its attitude well in advance as it depended on countless imponderables. 
‘Thus the party had to take another position if the war was popular from 
that if the war was opposed by the masses. Kautsky made a further step 
in: developing his view, first brought up in 1907 and elaborated in the fol- 
lowing years, according to which the decisive factor in preventing war was 
the evolution of public opinion. Containing undoubtedly a grain of truth 
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this view did not take into consideration the historical reality that the exe- 
eutive power gained ever more influence just in these years on the one hand, 
and suggested passive submission on the other hand if the majority of the 
nation would assent to the policy of war. 

Summarizing the evaluation of the Jena congress Kautsky eventually 
formulated a centrist view. While pointing out the party’s incompetence 
in one case, he demanded most resolute actions in the other one “if the 
people, too, opposed war.” Finally, he also made the standpoint as regards 
war dependent on the position taken in respect to the government in office. 
Relying upon these deliberations he repeatedly stressed the point that 
socialist parties could not define their attitude in advance, therefore not 
much could have been expected of a session of the International Socialist 
Bureau either. 

Kautsky attacked yet another thesis of the International’s congresses 
and the leftists: the thesis on the feasibility of a simultaneous international] 
action. If, however, the possibility of fighting out such a mass strike was 
ruled out in advance, the rejection of the thesis of a general strike, as for- 
mulated by Vaillant and Keir Hardie in Copenhagen, would go without 
saying. Incidentally this seemed to justify the position taken by Guesde 
and the German rightists who insisted upon the point, that such an action 
would throw the countries with the most developed and most powerful 
socialist parties on the mercy of the most militaristic and backward powers. 
! Though pessimism became quite manifest in Kautsky’s formulations, he 
did not abandon the fight against militarism as he supposed the peoples 
would not comé under the influence of the government pursuing a policy 
of war and of the chauvinist press. Thus he regarded prevention as the main 
operational area of the anti-militarist struggle. Censuring the party leader- 
ship — this time from the left — just in this respect because one could not 
act energetically and fast enough in this field, he said: “. . . if this proved 
unsuccessful the masses could not be protected against the spread of war 
frenzy and the governments could not be stopped pursuing a policy of war. 
All other forms of actions at our disposal in this case would hold out but 
slender hopes.’’!! 

: Proceeding with this train of thought he went even further in criticizing 
the party leadership. Anti-militarist propaganda, he stated, was effective 
only if it was concentrated and well organized. It was just in this field the 
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International Socialist Bureau should have done much since early July 
and therefore it was a pity the session had been pcstponed. He objected 
not to the fact that no actions had been undertaken but deplored the coor- 
dination of propaganda work. However, after having dealt this blow against 
the right, he immediately tried to even things up: for the failing of the Ger- 
man party in preparing the debate of the congress the blame was put on the 
left, the Leipziger Volkszeitung and Luxemburg. 

Pointing out Luxemburg’s doctrinaire infatuation Kautsky warned her 
that her inordinately passionate polemical articles could but deepen the 
conflict and isolate her from the bulk of the party. He also mentioned, for 
some years Lux« mburg has registered almost with satisfaction that Bebel 
obtained the support of the right, however, she has overlooked the fact 
that not only the right but also the majority of the party sided with Bebel. 

Thus Kautsky has gradually become the spokesman of the ‘‘morass.”’ 
While following 1907 and even 1910 Kautsky criticized (though consider- 
ably wavering in his resolution) the German party delegations attending 
international congresses virtually from a leftist position, after 1911 he mainly 
attacked the left. 

The Jena congress has been evaluated in quite a different way by the left. 
In her longer analysis of the third Jena congress in 1913, Luxemburg several 
times came back to speak on the second Jena congress of 1911. Analysing 
the eight-year development of German social democracy Luxemburg de- 
fined by and large 1910/1911 as the turning point because the conceptual 
problem, discussed during the revolutionary years 1905 and 1906, i.e. what 
forms of action could be used against the bourgeoisie and the state power, 
turned up again at the recent party congresses. Though in 1905— 1906 this 
problem had been decided on and a resolution had been passed by the first 
Jena congress in the wake of the Russian revolution on adopting the means 
of the general strike, there showed a strong opposition to the resolution, 
‘and following 1907, the restraining, opportunist influence of the trade 
unions has become dominant. ““The fighting spirit has resuscitated but 
gradually and only since 1910, under the pressure of the imperialist trend; 
only since that time have we again adopted markedly stronger means. 
Our 1911 party congress was characterized specifically by the debate on 
our party actions having proved unsatisfactory against the forging ahead 
of imperialism” wrote Luxemburg.!® While within the party, however, 
there could be sensed a general revival — according to Luxemburg — as 
a result of the situation, the party leadership broke down under the strain 
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of its tasks, let itself push towards the right by the trade union bosses and 
served them as a battering ram in their fight against the left wing of the 
party.1° 

Though the above events were to occur only two years later, the origina 
of the process could be well discerned already in 1911, as at that time had 
David and Legien taken the side of Molkenbuhr and Bebel fought most 
vehemently against Luxemburg and Ledebour. Examining Luxemburg’s 
remarks it turns out that she had noticed these symptoms, however, had 
thought them too early to fix as a trend within the party and in addition 
had regarded the standpoints as not enough settled at that time. 

Looking back two years later, Luxemburg was able to elucidate some 
other tendencies, too, characteristic for the party. She wrote on this occa- 
sion: “... finally, together with the party leadership the Neue Zeit, our 
theoretical journal has also changed tactics since 1910. Recently the fa- 
vourite phrase of the people around the journal has been ‘marxist centre.’” 

Analysing the basis of this centre within the party, Luxemburg estab- 
lished that it was nothing else but cowardice, cautiousness and conservatism. 
The bulk of the delegates has got used at the congresses to the traditional 
and ‘“‘well-proved tactics,” ie. to the slow but steady results and to just 
watching the leaders of the party to cast their votes. They have come to 
respect authority.2° “Yet the era of imperialism, further relations having 
become strained during recent years oblige us to face new conditions and 
new tasks,”!2) and the party could not be satisfied with “the traditional 
and well-proved tactics.” The great majority of the delegates called 
“morass” by Luxemburg hinting at their characteristics by making use 
of a historical analogy, did not rise to the occasion and proved a failure. 
‘“‘As a conservative element the ‘morass’ now defied the withdrawing right. 
Thus, however, the party’s wall against opportunism becomes a dangerous 
factor of marking time.’’?” 

As contrasted with the later matured, calm opinion, the Gleichheit pub- 
lished a long evaluative article with the title “The result of the Jena con- 
gress” in the very first number following the party congress. In this article 
the congress as a whole was not censured as sharply as two years later, 
though several remarks bore testimony to the commencement of the proc- 


19 ib. p. 409. 

120 Let us refer here to Hervé’s Stuttgart speech! The similarity is ghostly, this 
being by no means accidental, as both of them had reacted on actual difficulties within 
the party. 
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ess criticized. Incidentally the editorial board thought the congress to 
have made even some advance since the ‘‘vital importance of proletarian 
mass actions” has been repeatedly emphasized. 

As regards the debates at the congress, the journal judged the critics 
of the party leadership to have been right in noticing the dawdling of the 
leadership as the party should have urged much more resolutely on inter- 
national coordination. The Gleichheit, however, took a stand also against 
the distortions of the bourgeois press writing about a political “turn to the 
right” in Jena, and pretending that Bebel came out for a more cultured 
practice of colonialism.’ 

Opposing these views the Gleichheit stated that though the amendments 
of the left were not passed by the congress and therefore they did not feel 
content with the final resolution, the presentation of the affairs by the 
bourgeois press was nevertheless distorted because the anti-colonial reso- 
lution of old has been re-adopted by the party congress. At the same time, 
the Hildebrand-Maurenbrecher group championing actually “‘civilizing 
colonialism” has entirely lost its backing. Thus it was stressed by the Gleich- 
heit that contrary to the statements of the bourgeois papers no break 
through of the right has taken place at Jena but the centre has strengthened 
its positions. According to the paper, this was borne out by the solution 
of the organizational problems and the appointment of the new party secre- 
taries, first and foremost by the fact that Hugo Haase took the place of the 
late Singer. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST REACTION TO THE JENA CONGRESS 


The fraternal socialist parties followed the Jena congress with great 
attention. Le Mouvement Socialiste losing gradually its syndicalist charac- 
ter, published a detailed report on the course of the congress by Hermann 
Miiller. Giving a broad outline of the controversy between Bebel and Luxem- 
burg, Miiller wrote only a few short sentences about Ledebour’s contribu- 
tions to the debate. He pointed out that the party resolution denounced 
the policy of the German government, then gave a more detailed account 
of Bebel’s speech emphasizing the parts which commented upon the im- 
mense scope of a possible war, predicted the fall of capitalism and described 
the activities of the anti-war section of the German bourgeoisie.!™ 


3 Die Gleichheit, September 25, 1911. 
™H. Miter: Le Congres socialiste allemand d’Jéna. Le Mouvement Socialiste, 
November 1911. pp. 295, 297. 
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However, the statements intended to set at ease the French and the 
British parties did not succeed completely. While the paper of the ILP 
edited by MacDonald had published Molkenbuhr’s analysis of the situation 
without any comment in August 1911 (ie. Krupp and Thyssen would pre- 
vent Mannesmann’s adventurist policy in Morocco), the leading article of 
the September issue differed sharply in its tone from the previous one. 
Setting out from MacDonald’s speech in the House of Commons, the article 
pointed out the situation to be rather intricate. The party naturally had 
to continue in the peace propaganda, however, the article also forewarned 
that if war nevertheless broke out, the national framework of unity — 
whatever the International should endeavour to undertake — would prove 
stronger and Berlin could not depend upon the counter-actions of the 
Labour Party.15 

According to the editorial, MacDonald’s standpoint had two critics within 
the working-class movement: the German party and Blatchford. The re- 
view set the Germans straight in rather a rough form — and this was the 
most conspicuous in the matter: “...no national section of Socialists is 
less entitled to object to MacDonald’s words than the German. At Inter- 
national congresses they have objected to active measures being taken 
against militarism and in the present crisis they have taken no part in 
putting difficulties in the way of Wilhelmstrasse.’’?6 

The paper added they would have not interfered with the internal affairs 
of the German party, however, they could not keep silent as recently the 
London correspondent of the Vorwarts has censured MacDonald. On the 
other hand Blatchford was reproved, too, because while MacDonald made 
a pacifist speech having been but incidentally of a warning character as 
regards the Germans, Blatchford has stroken a nationalist chord in a yr 
terical article during the election campaign. 

The author of the editorial pointed out that the socialist parties had to 
work out.a concept what they could do against the menace of war. The 
task of the leader of the Labour Party would have been much more easier, 
he wrote, if he had known that the German Social Democratic Party would 
have called a general strike in case of war: ‘Under such circumstances he 
could have stated a strike paralysing life in both countries would be called.” 
As a matter of fact, he did not get any guarantees regarding this, and until 
the situation would not change, and the British party found itself in such 
a delicate, uncertain position, it could not but continue its peace propa- 
ganda. 


1% The Socialist Review, September 9, 1911. 
126 ib. 
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The resentment against the German party, the feeling that the German 
party could not be reckoned with under all circumstances, was clearly dis- 
cernible from this statement. In December 1911, Le Mouvement Socialiste 
came back on the German-British disaccord. It emphasized that at the 
time of the Moroccan crisis both Niewenhuis and the French syndicalist 
Merrheim reckoned with the possibility of a German-English war (or at 
least with an approaching war), and Hyndman, too, demanded the expan- 
sion of the British navy in stronger terms than ever. This was actually con- 
sented to by the party conference of the British social democrats in April 
1911. In spite of this the situation was not judged by the paper as one in 
which failure could not be averted. In this respect it was deemed particu- 
larly heartening that in spite of the bourgeois press and the articles written 
by Blatchford and partly even by Hyndman, the bulk of the English work- 
ing classes continued to see their real enemies not in the Germans but in 
their own masters.!”” 

Contrary to the soothing articles in the Mouvement Socialiste, consider- 
ably more anxiety and criticism could be gathered from the articles of La 
Revue Socialiste, the official organ of the French Socialist Party. Speaking 
on the anti-war propaganda J. Rouge mentioned in this paper that the 
French party requested the International Socialist Bureau early July to 
call a joint meeting of the socialists of the four countries concerned, how- 
ever, an evasive reply had been given by the Germans. It turned out from 
the article that Paris, too, imputed the cancelling of the July meeting to 
Berlin.”® Rouge gave a detailed report on the anti-war mass rallies, the first 
of which had been organized in Spain at the end of July, drawing greatest 
masses, however, in France and still greater ones in Germany. 

Greeting the mass demonstrations enthusiastically, he was less satisfied 
with the results of the Jena congress. He pointed out that the left sticked 
both as regards the letters and the spirit to the resolutions of the Interna- 
tional, however, Bebel and the party leadership patronized this time by 
the right (he mentioned David and Bernstein) while emphasizing that the 
German party had never failed its duties, still voiced their pessimism. He 
informed his readers on the rejection of the amendments submitted by the 
left and, finally, he reported on the passing of the unanimous resolution 
condemning the aggression against Morocco. 


*7 Le Mouvement Socialiste, December 1911. pp. 358—359. 
"8 J. Rouge: Agitation contre la Guerre. La Revue Socialiste, October 1911. pp. 
360 — 361. 
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Summarizing the events and facts Rouge drew the conclusion that two 
trends were fighting within the German party: one was represented by the 
radicals being ready to fight for the realization of the principles of the In- 
ternational to the very last, and opposed to them the majority of the party 
headed by Bebel, ‘‘the adherents of which have less faith in the coordina- 
tion of the International’s action.’’!° 

In the last analysis the French expressed themselves favourably on the 
left this time, and it happened perhaps for the first time that Bebel was 
judged negatively in the columns of La Revue Socialiste (and not only by 
Hervé or in the Mouvement Socialiste). 


END OF THE MOROCCAN CRISIS 


Following the Jena congress, when the tension began to decrease, the 
International Socialist Bureau met at long last in Zurich to discuss the 
Moroccan crisis.18° At the meetings lasting from September 23 to 25, 1911, 
speeches were made by Bebel, Adler, Vandervelde and Vaillant, and finally 
a communiqué was issued stressing the terrible consequences of a European 
war for colonial possessions and also the anti-war attitude of the working 
classes. “It was recognized with satisfaction” that a mass protest move- 
ment has developed in the countries most concerned against “‘the criminal 
madness of the war-mongers” this having proved “an effective element 
of world peace.’’3! The Bureau put on record: it expected the parties to 
do their utmost for securing peace and intensifying international solidarity. 

The communiqué could not go beyond generalities as it had been just 
the problem of how to advance further which had bogged down in Copen- 
hagen, and only the next congress could find a way out of this situation.1 


29La Revue Socialiste, pp. 371—372. 

130 The period of low tide was by no means as irrevocably clear in the historical 
sense as it seemed to be subsequently. The calling of a session of the Bureau was again 
urged on by the French party because the Belgian socialists, with reference to infor- 
mations from diplomatic sources notified them that the “hard” trend gained in in- 
fluence in French government circles and their representatives did not want to consent 
to any compromise with Germany. La Revue Socialiste, 1911. pp. 363—364. 

131 Népszava, September 27, 1911. 

132 At the protracted though cordial discussions at Zurich Bebel attempted to re- 
peat the Stuttgart resolution, Vaillant on the other hand insisted on taking a further 
step forward with the new resolution. No agreement was reached, and thus it was 
decided the new resolution should contain only the common characteristics becoming 
much more colourless. La Revue Socialiste, 1911. pp. 368—369. 
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Therefore the parties tried rather to protest jointly against the actions of 
the war-minded imperialist governments. Still one moment deserves to be 
stressed: the concept according to which the prevention of war under actual 
circumstances has been due to the actions of the workers. 

The French party was compelled to start a major anti-militarist move- 
ment against the war by the spread of French nationalism. Relying on the 
sentiment of internationalist solidarity, the French party opposing French 
government circles once more issued the slogan: it was ready to prevent 
the war for Morocco even by an armed uprising.!** Finally, the appeal de- 
manded the local party and trade union organizations to bring about the 
necessary conditions for the implementation of the above resolution. 

In the course of September 1911, mass rallies were called everywhere 
by the party. Simultaneously with the Zurich session, 31 meetings were 
held in Paris and the suburbs of the French capital. At the same time, the 
convocation of the National Assembly was demanded by the socialist dep- 
uties. Parallelly to the party’s action the CGT launched a campaign, too. 
For the first time since the turn of the century, the party organization of 
the Seine department also took a hand in organizing the Paris rally of the 
CGT where even a deputy of the party made a speech. The basis of the united 
action was the resistance to war and it might be due to this very fact that 
in spite of the tempestuous weather on the day of the meeting, 60 000 people 
attended the rally -. an unheard of event for the last thirty years. 

An extraordinary conference was called also by the CGT, reaffirming the 
anti-militarist standpoint of 1908, also calling upon the local organizations 
to prepare for an action if necessary, and in general to step up their anti- 
militarist and “anti-patriot”’ propaganda work.1*4 

Following the temporary setback in September, war tension has de- 
creased. The article by Rouge, mentioned above, has been written by taking 
into account this fact. However, he could not quietly drop the matter, and 
in a short summary he took stock of the tasks the party had to face. He 
pointed out that the French party went into action on taking notice of the 
first alarming news, yet the activity of the French masses of workers had 
been on the whole but moderate. The French did not read, or if they did, 
it was but the penny press. The Paris rally in July, held during the most 
critical days, and addressed by some of the prominent leaders of the party, 
had been attended by a mere 2000. When discussing the international 
action in the Wagram-Hall, only 3000 participants had turned up, while 
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at the meeting held at the same time in the Berlin Treptow Park about 
400 000 workers demonstrated supporting the cause of internationalism. 
The presence of scarcely 3000 workers out of the total of half a million in 
Paris was an alarming symptom, indeed. Rouge regarded the indifference 
of the masses as the most paralysing obstacle within the French working- 
class movement which had to be overcome so much the more as it made 
German social democrats suspicious of the potential force of the French 
party. 

Rouge’s conduct was examplary from this point of view, too, though 
his train of thoughts was by no means original or individual. In the French 
party both the Jaurés and the Guesde wings insisted upon the party’s re- 
assuring its eastern neighbours by gaining in numerical strength and also 
by consolidating its organizations. Thus an atmosphere of stability would 
be created as a consequence of which the German party would be willing 
to take the long awaited step both in the field of theory and practice, by 
accepting the proposal having been put forward repeatedly by Jaurés, 
Vaillant and Hardie for years now. 

The Morocco crisis came to an end definitively only in 1912. Within the 
working-class movement the debate on this affair closed also this year but 
prior to this, the Italian-Turkish war had commenced and thus the ten- 
sion between Austria and Russia has replaced the French-German and 
British-German ones. 

The cause of the time lag should not be looked for simply in the fact that 
the distribution of the African spoils came to a rest just at that time but 
in several other factors as well. It was then that elections were held in Ger- 
many which had to show how the German voters thought of the patriotic 
tirades of the government. A similar event in 1907 had resulted in the defeat 
of the social democratic party. However, in 1912, the election campaign 
was crowned by a landslide victory: 4.5 million people cast their vote in 
favour of socialist candidates. Writing about the election victory in Germany 
in the theoretical journal of the Austrian party Hilferding stated, the Ger- 
man people have turned a deaf ear to the chauvinist clamour. According 
to him, the change came about in 1911, however, the feeling of security 
has been shattered, too: “... unimaginable in the past, war ceased to be 
unthinkable,’ it became an actual possibility, a topic of conversation .155 

In 1907 the Germans had thought only of a colonial expedition or at 
the very most of a repetition of the campaign in France. But now they have 
encountered British opposition, and for the first time had to awake to the 
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realization that they might face a major world war. It was against this the 
German people raised its voice by every third poller casting his vote in 
favour of socialists. To Hilferding’s mind, too, therefore “‘the appraisal of 
foreigners according to whom the German election results have stabilised 
peace in Europe was absolutely justified.’’!* 

Naturally, the election victory could not provide full security. Hilferding 
did not believe in the mere parliamentary balance of power as only half a 
year earlier it had been he who drew attention to the decreasing significance 
of the parliament. Now he again stressed that not the parliament was the 
main battlefield of the proletarian struggle, and prevention of the war was 
to be achieved first and foremost in the streets. 

One of the most influential leaders of the Austrian party except for Victor 
Adler, and its theoretician, Otto Bauer, also came back to the Moroccan 
crisis in spring 1912. He, too, regarded the events in Morocco as a turning 
point and agreed with Hilferding in judging the danger of war to have be- 
come a reality. Referring in a few words to the “predatory campaign” in 
Tripoli, he stated: some years ago the weightiest argument of bourgeois 
pacifists used to be the ascertainment that the responsibility was too great 
for any European power to risk the unleashing of a war. Some social de- 
mocrats also agreed with this train of thought. Presently new means were 
sought by the anti-war movement. The method of arbitration was suggested 
by some, while others considered mass strikes as most effective. Bauer did 
not take sides in the debate, still he pointed out that even if the illusion 
of secure peace has vanished, the prevailing view according to which the 
era of revolutions has come to end, was scattered, too. Recalling the revo- 
lutions of 1911, he re-affirmed that revolutions were often the direct results 
of wars. The peaceful era, he wrote, has favoured the spread of social-liberal 
ideas and revisionism. Future, however, pointed towards wars and revolu- 
tions. 13? 

It could be inferred from Hilferding’s and Bauer’s views that by announc- 
ing the dawn of a revolutionary era, the German and Austrian working- 
classes would be led to accept also the adoption of revolutionary means. 
A decision had to be made on the problem within the next few years. 


* 


In addition to the German elections, there were two further factors exer- 
cising an influence on the postponing of the closing of the Moroccan crisis 
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till early 1912. Both the British and the French socialist parties held their 
first annual congresses following the Panther-leap. 

In February 1912, the 9th congress of the SFIO held in Lyons, necessarily 
had to review all events since the last congress,!°8 and thus had to take a 
stand on the Moroccan conflict, too. The report of the party leadership 
laid emphasis on the Paris summer mass rallies of 1911, gave an account 
of the protests by the party’s parliamentary group and consented to Jaurés’ 
speeches urging on the observance of the Algesiras agreement and on the 
rejection of secret diplomacy. However, the socialist motion had been re- 
jected by 439 votes against 104 by the National Assembly in 1911%* (thus 
in addition to the 74 socialist deputies some of the bourgeois MP-s also had 
demanded a more lenient policy). The party leadership informed the con- 
gress on the repeated rejection Jaurés interpellations had met with. Still 
the distribution of votes proved the fact that generally quite a few radical 
deputies took side with the socialists.14° 

The Moroccan conflict came to a rest in winter 1911, with an agreement 
between French and German big capital. The treaty based on a compromise 
was concluded in December 1911. In the course of the debate on the treaty 
in the National Assembly speeches were made by Vaillant, Jaurés and Sem- 
bat. Though emphasizing that the treaty was not satisfactory, Vaillant 
still greeted it as the first sign of a German-French rapprochement."*! 
His formulations reflected the desire of the International to smooth out 
Franco—German differences. The parties and their leaders saw clearly the 
difficulties, but they did not give up the idea being the raison d’étre of the 


138 The party press naturally had dealt before the congress, too, with the final out- 
come of the Agadir crisis. Following the December treaty Jaurés outlined in January 
1912, in the ’ Humanité and other socialist papers his standpoint on the matter. On 
January 3 he pointed out: although the storm has temporarily subsided, it was not 
by chance that the Moroccan aggression has lead to a crisis. Next day he stated in 
the Dépéche de Toulouse that the French government has systematically fooled the 
National Assembly and signed secret treaties behind the backs of the deputies. Oeuvres 
de Jaurés. Vol. 9. p. 8. 

139 Congrés National tenu & Lyon. Paris 1912. pp. 24-29, 53 —54. 

40 At the same time a rather influential liberal, left-wing radical group has re-e- 
merged in the House of Commons in England, also as a consequence of the Moroccan and 
Persian events. The programme of the “dissenters” insisted on the one hand on the 
improvement of the relations with Germany, and on the other hand on the liquidation 
of secret diplomacy. A. J. P. TayLor: The Trouble Makers. London 1957. pp. 114— 115. 
— More recent publications, the best-known authors of which were E. D. Morel, F. 
Brockway, H. N. Brailsford, have reacted upon the labourists who have been watch- 
ing the political activities of the Foreign Office with more misgivings than ever. 
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peace movement. Therefore they accepted even colonial treaties censured 
at the same time from a theoretical point of view. 

In the December debate Jaurés criticized those who aggressively clam- 
oured for “absolute victory” and stressed that the socialists had protested 
against the war since they had foreseen “‘from the very first minute that 
the foreign policy initiated by us could lead only to crises and disillusion- 
ment.’’!” 

As a matter of fact, French socialists time and again raised their voices 
in the National Assembly in support of the colonial peoples, and sharply 
attacked colonial administration as well as the big monopolies drawing 
immense profits from colonial exploitation. 

At the party congress, immediately following the report by the party 
leadership, Louis Dubreuilh, drew the attention of the delegates to the crit- 
ical days of July-September 1911, pointing out the necessity of coopera- 
tion of the German, French and English working classes, as the emancipation 
of the proletariat could not be the result of the fight but of a single people.13 

In his capacity as the chairman of the congress Sembat supported Dub- 
reuihl’s views, and assured the delegates the British were taking a similar 
position. Regarding the Treptow demonstration organized by the Germans, 
he stated it had been examplary for the working classes of all countries. 
Carried away by his own oration, wishes and illusions Sembat did not take 
into account the blunt facts by stating both the French and the German 
workers were free form nationalist influence, moreover the general public 
as a whole was —- according to him — also untouched by nationalism.™ 

As a last measure, in closing the Moroccan war crisis a bill regulating Mo- 
rocco’s status, was brought in June 12, 1912, in the French National Assem- 
bly. The radical government laid claim to the justification of the aggres- 
sive actions theoretically, too. Alluding to the so called cultural mission 
the government requested the National Assembly to endorse its policy. 
Referring to the economic development of Tunisia and Algeria, the sanc- 
tioning of the annexation of Morocco was demanded. The spokesman of 
the government wished to substantiate his claim by citing some lines taken 
from a speech of Jaurés made in 1903, when he had deemed the French 
civilisatory mission as acceptable. At this point, Vaillant interrupted the 
government spokesman, Long: “...Jaurés had been too optimistic at 
that time.” Long tried to head off the interruption by remarking that 
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Vaillant “‘was surely one of the rare exceptions within the socialist party 
who remained faithful to the old doctrines and believed the legends of old 
about the atrocities committed at the colonies,’’45 

Immediately the social'sts retorted: the legend originated with the rad- 
icals. In his answer Long tried to explain that colonial atrocities could 
and should be regarded solely as a transitory phenomenon. 

It was Jaurés who stated the reasons for the socialists’ rejection of the 
bill. Warning against the serious consequences of the passing of the bill he 
emphasized that the French government should beware of invading Morocco 
against the will of her people. He suggested a new treaty safeguarding the 
independence of Morocco to a greater extent. As the precondition of the 
development of French-Moroccan economic and cultural relations Jaurés 
stipulated the withdrawal of French armed forces from the country, as 
only following this step could any civilisatory mission be commenced with. 
For the time being, however, French bayonets — he said — did not spread 
civilization but were the main prop of the system of colonial exploitation.™“¢ 


* 


At its conference in Merthyr in spring 1912, the Independent Labour 
Party also reviewed the foreign policy events of the last year, most of all 
those which were connected with the problem of war. The party leadership’s 
report stated that the proposal for a general strike in protest to war made 
by the ILP had met with favourable reception by the National Peace Con- 
gress where also middle-class and religious organizations were represented, 
however, the question was not put to the vote and the decision was post- 
poned. Last year, it was pointed out by the report, a series of mass rallies 
have been organized by the party to protest the anti-German policy of 
war of the government “‘having involved the country almost in war with 
Germany.” This policy was regarded as “‘disastrous.’’4? The ILP also raised 
its voice against the war in Tripoli and the intervention in Persia. 

In the course of the foreign policy debate a resolution was brought in 
by the Cardiff organization to the effect that the congress should greet 
the German socialists who had contributed to the strengthening of peace 
by their election victory. 


145 Annales de Chambre des Députés. 10° Législature. Débats. Session Ordinaire de 
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In his speech at the congress J. T. Newbold related that as a quaker he 
was attracted to the socialists by the peace programme of the ILP. If the 
British delegation in the Hague could not be forced to make some conces- 
gions, he further pointed out, there could be no hope whatsoever to obtain 
a restriction of the German naval programme and thus the circulus vitiosus 
of armament could never be broken. Similarly to Newbold it was stressed 
by Keir Hardie that the armament race was a process ever increasing in 
momentum, and therefore he urged on taking the initiative by the English 
if disaster should be avoided. 

Thereafter the Cardiff resolution condemning both the government’s 
foreign policy and its secret diplomacy was passed by the conference. Fol- 
lowing the debate on questions of foreign policy, yet another resolution 
was tabled by Glasier on the reduction of armament expenditures and the 
acceptance of the system of arbitration. 

Thus the conference was of a basically anti-militarist character, and this 
was stressed not only by the resolutions adopted and the report of the party 
leadership, but also by W. C. Anderson’s presidential inaugural address. 
Remembering the firm opposition of British socialists at the time of the 
Boer War in the midst of the mighty upsurge of nationalistic sentiments, 
he one by one condemned the interventicn; in Morocco, Tripoli and Persia 
and urged on the realization of social reforms instead of increasing arma- 
ments expenditures. Finally he accentuated that a “‘deadly blow” had been 
dealt by the German elections on the policy “appealing to narrow-minded 
nationalism.” According to him, the sober attitude of the German proletar- 
iat had a great part in “releasing European tension.’’!5° 

The Labour Party conference of some weeks earlier had also adopted a 
definite anti-war attitude. The delegates of the fraternal parties, the Ger- 
man Sassenbach and the French Jouhaux both emphasized the internation- 
al solidarity of the proletariat and its desire for peace.4! In his inaugural 
message Ben Turner, the annual chairman of the Labour Party stated the 
alliance with the German and French trade unions and socialists was not 
a matter of mere sentimentalism. It has proved to be strong enough to 
prevent war a year ago. The stronger the fraternity of the workers, the less 
danger would threaten on part of the ambassadors, financial capitalists 
and war-mongers. 


Mib. p. 68. 
5° ib. pp. 38—40. 


51 Report of the 12th Annual Conference of the LP, 1912. London 1912. pp- 
1—10. 
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He singled out the German delegates for a most emphatic greeting, ap- 
proved of all endeavours aiming at disarmament and also favoured the con- 
cept of arbitration. Finally, he fully agreed with Hardie’s suggestion; this 
happened, as a matter of fact, for the first time in all the history of the 
Labour Party. Turner admitted to have been conquered by the idea accord- 
ing to which in case of a war unleashed by the ruling classes organized 
workers should launch a general strike as a protest against such a barbarity.152 
Following this, Sassenbach praised the keen insight of the German prole- 
tariat, and extolled the election victory in Germany as reflecting the failure 
of the government’s policy of war.45% 

At the conference of the Labour Party the ILP delegates again submitted 
the resolutions passed two months later at the conference of the ILP. Speak- 
ing for the ILP, Hardie and Anderson rejected the anti-German attitude 
of the British government and the kotowing to French capital. All this, 
they said, added fresh fuel to German nationalism. In spite of this, the 
German workers gave an excellent answer to all governments: more than 
four million workers had announced they wanted to be friends and not 
enemies of England. Therefore Hardie and Anderson demanded the confer- 
ence should send a resounding message to the fraternal German workers 
assuring them the pleasure of the British workers on hearing that their 
German brethren had not let themselves lead astray. 


* 


The Moroccan conflict was removed from the agenda of international 
affairs and also from that of the international working-class movement 
during the first months of 1912. The last phases, i.e. the acceptance of the 
protectorate by the French National Assembly and the German general 
elections indicated the fact that the two parties concerned have consoli- 
dated their ranks and represented an effective opposition to their govern- 
ments in the political life of their respective countries. Nevertheless, too 
much improvisation was applied by the parties of the International, often 


ib. p. 64. 

153 ib. p. 69. 

164 ib. pp. 98—99. 

185 Commenting on the election victory of the German social democrats, Népszava 
did not even recognize the defeat of the war-mongers. Taking into account only the 
Hungarian conditions the paper celebrated the fall of the feudal-clerical reaction and 
the advance of the cause of universal suffrage. Népszava, January 12, 13, 14, 19, 26, 
1912. 
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they did not realize the scope of the danger, there had been cases of national, 
nationalistic biases in judging the governments’ benevolence and some in- 
stances of opportunistic rejection of revolutionary methods. Thus in the 
days of the Moroccan conflict besides at times impressive demonstrations 
of the proletarian masses and as a whole positive role played by the socialist 
parties!** there was also a trend of increasing of negative elements. All this 
demanded and to a certain extent set off the series of debates on theory and 
tactics having flared up in the International as well as in the individual 
parties in the spring of 1912. 


6 When pointing out the organization of huge demonstrations, one should not 
forget about the fact that in 1911 and the first months of 1912 the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the socialist parties re-affirmed their earlier resolutions condemning mili- 
tarism and war. The French party at its congress in 1911 re-affirmed the Nancy Pro- 
gramme of 1907, and at the same time turned also to the International Socialist Bureau 
demanding it should urge everywhere on the organizing of mass rallies, and finally, 
the congress consented to the party’s energetic politics in 1911. More and more con- 
gresses of the CGT adopted decidedly anti-militarist and even anti-patriotic resolutions. 
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THE STANDPOINT OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST BUREAU 


The Moroccan crisis had not closed yet, when another war was started at 
secondary front. The Italian big capital which has grown stronger during 
the last decades, though passed over at the times of the great colonial pil- 
lages, aided by the officer caste and the clergy entered upon a campaign 
aiming at the conquest of Tripoli. 

The unleashing of the war came as a surprise to the International. Only 
48 hours have passed since the Zurich session of the International Socialist 
Bureau finished its work on a common standpoint and therapy as regards 
the Moroccan crisis when the news of the declaration of war arrived. Im- 
mediately the Executive Committee of the Bureau issued a declaration 
“To the Workers of All Countries!’ which said among others: “Everybody 
who regards himself a friend of world peace and holds the rights of nations 
in respect can but indignantly condemn this aggression. Perhaps never had 
the predatory policy of capitalism discarded so openly all false pretenses.” 

The international working class could answer only with a unanimous 
protest. “‘Our Italian comrades in full agreement with our Turkish comrades 
are protesting in the name of the general interests of the proletariat against 
this criminal and insane venture which will prove as disastrous, or even 
more so, for the victors as for the defeated ones. This undertaking might 
bring about the catastrophe of a world war threatening with opening a 
deep gulf between Europe and the Mohammedan nations, and should serve 
in the last resort as a pretext for the powers to increase the military burdens 
still further.”* 

Thus the declaration qualified the war an aggressive war of conquest 
and deemed it particularly dangerous as it enhanced the possibilities of a 
world war, preserved the armaments race, and turned the European nations 
against the colonial and semi-colonial world. 

The appeal further stressed that Tripoli was but a link in a major, un- 
broken chain of events comprising, among others, violent annexations like 


14 magyarorszdgi szocialisztikus munkdsmozgalmak az 1911-es évben. (Socialistic 
labour movements in Hungary in 1911.) Budapest 1912. pp. 50—52. 
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in the cases of Morocco, Bosnia-Hertzegovina ete., for which heavy respon- 
sibility fell on all great powers. 

The declaration voiced the benevolent expectations of the leaders of the 
International looking forward to the realization of the reform promises 
made by the “Revolution of the Young Turks” in 1908. However, these 
reforms were dangerously and seriously upset by the imperialist practices 
of the European powers: “This policy stirs deep-rooted animosity, danger- 
ous hostility in Turkey and generally in the Mohammedan countries, and 
at the very minute when high-principled men are attempting to introduce 
there too some ideas, institutions and basic freedoms long ago secured by 
the western nations, the policy of the great powers strengthens the reac- 
tionary forces and furnishes them powerful arguments against any peaceful 
spread of European culture.” 

The twofold harmful consequences of the aggressive colonial wars were 
clearly recognized by the leaders of the International. Partly these cam- 
paigns were not so easy and fast as planned by their instigators, and partly 
they had serious repercussions on the colonizing power’s economic and even 
more on her political and cultural situation: “*. . . they distort the democratic 
institutions and hinder their development. They strengthen the powers 
of old and divert attention off the social pursuits. Nations are entangled 
in incalculable military expenditures. Such policy threatens to cause dis- 
asters at any minute, the horrors of which would surpass all horrors known 
in the history of mankind.” 

All parties were called upon by the Bureau to protest against the war 
and to support the initiatives of the Italian socialists. At the same time, a 
warning was issued also to the Turkish government to carry through on 
the Balkans the promised political, social, national and cultural reforms 
as soon as possible, thus anticipating that the war unleashed against Turkey 
would spread over to the Balkans. The declaration signed by Edouard 
Anseele, Léon Furnemont, Emile Vandervelde and Camille Huysmans, 
i.e. by the Belgian and Dutch members of the Bureau, closed with the 
following appeal: ‘Workers of all countries! Unite against the war, demon- 
strate for peace, for disarmament, for the solidarity of the peoples !” 

All this was easier declared than carried into effect. Italy at that time 
was headed by the liberally minded Giolitti government which intended 
to grant universal suffrage, established contacts with the right wing of the 
socialist party under Bissolati, and by this policy set off conflicts within 
the ranks of the Italian working-class movement. 


: 
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The war has been consented to also by Arturo Labriola, the syndicalist 
theoretician, though by the strength of entirely different redionias His 
views were influenced partly by his rejecting bourgeois democracy, and 
partly by the possibility of a revolution following in the wake of the war. 
However, his standpoint, on the whole, caused serious disturbances within 
the working class. Nationalist views took rather definite forms in his ideas 
though the limits of nationalism could be demonstrated, too, preventing 
his express change-over to the camp of the bourgeoisie. Nevertheless, a 
significant number of the syndicalist intellectuals did not follow Labriola’s 
lead. Some of them passed judgement on him in articles almost showing 
the quality of confessions of faith; thus De Ambris condemned his publica- 
tions as the renunciation of syndicalist principles? 

Labriola’s first reaction on the Tripoli campaign dated rather early from 
the 29th of September, 1911. In this article the marked anti-British, anti- 
German train of thoughts of an Italian nationalist could clearly be distin- 
guished already, but the inherent contradictions of the author’s logic were 
discernible, too. On the one hand, he agreed with the socialists who con- 
sidered colonialism incompatible with socialism, yet already in this article 
he broached the argument according to which socialism would undoubtedly 
achieve victory some time in the future, the question being, however, when 
this would occur ?3 

As early as in his first article on the subject, Labriola had adopted Sorel’s 
thesis on the elevating effect of struggle or war. It was here that he expound- 
ed for the first time his view according to which though the proletariat 
has taken up arms in the interest of the bourgeoisie for the time being, 
later on it might achieve much greater results when fighting for its own 
objectives. This would be beneficial not only for the proletariat but for all 
the country which thus could be roused up from its lethargy. The grabbing 
of territories could not be layed to the charge of the Italian government, 
he wrote, as in the case of Tripoli the problem raised by history was the 
following: the territory in question would have been annexed either by 
Italy or by other great powers, possibly the enemies of Italy. Therefore he 
regarded the conquest of these North African territories as a necessity even 
if some principles were to be sacrificied in order to achieve it.4 


2 Pro e contro la guerra di Tripoli. Scriti diG. Barni. A. Labriola, A. Polledro, A. de 
Ambris, A. Olivetti. Napoli 1912. pp. 73-87. 

Sib. p. 49. 

fib. p. 52. 
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For justifying the September action, typically south-Italian arguments 
were marshalled by Labriola, too. Among others, he mentioned the economic 
interests of South-Italy’s sulphur miners (the assuring of the possibilities 
of emigration and new resources of sulphur). He also outlined a far-flung 
plan according to which in the possession of Tripoli Southern Italy would 
have to be developed, too, as these region could serve as a link between 
the industrialized North and the new colonies in Africa. To his mind these 
factors were sufficient to justify the action in Tripoli. However, he pointed 
out already at that time, it was not an aggressive, military colonialization 
he had in mind but demanded a civilizatorian mission to be carried out by 
Italy in North Africa. 

Two weeks later, when news of the unfavourable standpoint of interna- 
tional public opinion have reached Italy, Labriola formulated his adherence 
to the cause of the Tripoli campaign in still stronger terms. About the middle 
of October he waged war already on all Europe, the European working- 
class movement and even the pacifist bourgeois press. He declared two 
nations: the Germans and the British have subjugated Europe in recent 
decades. Labriola regarded Italy’s independent action as a veritable revo- 
lution aimed against this suffocating world dominance: “This is the begin- 
ning of the liberation of Europe from the unbearable yoke.’ 

He also protested against the assertion of the foreign press saying that 
Italy deprived other nations of their liberty. The fact of the matter was, 
he stated, Tripoli was not inhabited by Turks, thus only the Turkish robbers 
were driven out in the course of the campaign. Referring to Marx, he ex- 
pounded that the interests of civilization and progress should be held first 
and foremost against barbarism, and in this respect he felt Italian dominance 
would undisputably arouse North Africa from its state of torpor. Finally, 
he reproached the big papers of the European bourgeoisie for having cham- 
pioned Turkey solely for being concerned for the invested loans of the British 
and French usurers and for the position of influence achieved by the Ger- 
mans in Constantinople. He again stressed the fact that Italy’s measures 
in Tripoli should be defenced against ‘the reaction of European plutocracy” 
which “could not bear the ‘lesser’ nations to undertake any actions or have 
a word in international affairs jeopardizing their hegemony.’ 

The weirdly modern formulating recalls the terminology of Italian fascism 
of the twenties and the thirties. This might be traced-back to a partly 
Similar situation: the backlag, poverty and nationalism feeding on the 
traditions of a glorious past. 

Sib. p. 56. 

Sib. p. 61. 
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Three weeks later an obvious change could be observed in Labriola’s 
third article. While at the end of his last article he had demanded only 
“audacity and once more audacity” in carrying out the policy of the govern- 
ment, now he raised already the responsibility of the country the govern- 
ment. The raising of the issue of responsibility was a new element in Labriola’s 
articles on Tripoli. He perceived that the Italian campaign was not directed 
simply against Turkey, the other occupying power, but also against the 
indigenous Arab population. At this point he had to abandon his civili- 
zatory ideas since he faced a clearly imperialistic, oppressive, colonial war. 
From all this he drew his conclusions and sharply criticized the Italian 
government.’ 

However, this strangely contrasted with his article published at the be- 
ginning of November 1911, where he continued to evaluate the opening 
phase of the campaign as a progressive action. In November he expounded 
in a still more detailed way that only two roads had been open to Italy’s 
expansion in Africa: to agree with the great powers and follow the example 
of the Bosnian annexation, or to take the path of brute force. The forst 
alternative was concerned impracticable by Labriola because of the histile 
attitude of the Monarchy. Vienna would have granted Rome the conquest 
of the northern coast of Africa only if Italy had renounced her claims on 
the Balkans and Albania. Thus Labriola ultimately consented even to the 
aggressive measures, and restricted his criticism to the preparation of the 
action of the government. Incidentally Italy should have made revolution- 
ary, stirring propaganda among the indigenous Arab population of Tripoli, 
he said. 

In November 1911, Labriola did not turn yet against the campaign but 
he pointed out already its harmful aspects. Obviously this was brought 
about to a considerable amount by the indignation of international socialist 
and syndicalist circles and also by the clear-cut internationalist attitude of 
the most militant elements of the Italian labout movement. Some syndicalist 
intellectuals have invalidated Labriola’s train of thought by means of 
arguments based on reason, sentiment and morals. 

His most energetic critic was Alceste De Ambris. Though in his article 
entitled ‘Against Colonial Brigandism, in Defense of Proletarian Interests” 
he mentioned in advance he would be unable to prevent the campaign for 
the time being, still he thought his remarks would not prove “superfluous” 
somewhere “‘in the future.”® Nationalist ideology had a penetrating impact 


‘ib. pp. 67—68. 
sib p. 73. 
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in the present phase of the war, he wrote. Even some of his “syndicalist 
comrades and friends” have been carried away by this nationalistic frenzy 
he stated. Syndicalisin and nationalism were incompatible to De Ambris’ 
mind, and he was outraged also on an ethical basis on learning that some 
syndicalists tried to justify an unjust colonial war, did not honour the rights 
of the weaker ones, and recognized the law of the big stick. He thought 
it inconceivable for socialists and syndicalists to pay lip service to inter- 
nationalism on 364 days of the year “but in an actual situation when the 
sincerity of our views are put on test, with a full turn-about they assume 
the point of view of full-fledged nationalism.’’® 

While Labriola’s early enthusiastic pro-war sentiments were undermined 
soon by the events of history, De Ambris’ misgivings were naturally all 
the more supported by every day and week the war went on. Thus his 
article “After Four Months” published in January 1912, was imbued with 
the same internationalist syndicalist passion as his article written in October 
1911.1° 

Though historical reality very soon proved the syndicalists voicing 
nationalistic sentiments to be wrong, De Ambris sensed a grave responsibility 
in their activities. In his opinion, they have contributed to disorientation 
of the Italian working-class movement, and thus in the very moment when 
not general thoughts but actions were called for it proved to be ineffective 
and could not rise to the occasion. While Labriola continued to regret 
on the basis of national sentiments that revolutionary measures were not 
adopted resolutely enough by the Italian government, De Ambris demanded 
a true revolutionary class struggle.! 

The debate between Laboriola and De Ambris was by no means an isolated 
phenomenon. The syndicalist intellectuals had to face a serious test with 
the Tripoli campiagn, and others, too, stated their point regarding this vital 
question. 

De Ambris’ opinion was not shared by the majority of the editors of 
Pagine Libre, the journal of syndicalist intellectuals.’* Alceste Olivetti, 
well-known in the international labour movement, had become an advocate 
of the war. As early as February 1911, he had published a polemical article 
in Pagine Libre analysing the connections between nationalism and syn- 
dicalism, their similar and dissimilar characteristics. As a whole, the article 


®ib. p. 76. 

1° ib. p. 90. 

Nib. p. 97. 

%P. MantTico: Colonialismo, funzionarismo, militarismo, e razione. (Pro e contro la 
guerra... op. cit.) pp. 99-- 105 
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was a deviation from the militant, anti-militaristic, anti-patriotic guide-line 
of the journal.!* Following the outbreak of the Tripoli war, Olivetti’s nation- 
alist attitude became more conspicuous in his writings and he naturally 
took the side of the attacked Labriola. 

In an article outlining his principles in the November issue of Pagine 
Libre, he approved of the Tripoli campaign and went even further than 
Labriola in nationalism. His train of thoughts was characterized by Sorel’s 
myth of force, mercilessness, by the contempt for bourgeois democracy 
and thus reformism. He denied that they have sold their honour out of 
nationalism ‘‘to the government, the highly esteemed Giolitti and the 
bourgeoisie.’ 

In connection with Tripoli, Olivetti stated the following: though originally 
no syndicalist affair, the campaign on the whole had a revolutionizing effect 
both on Africa and Italy, and therefore it should be backed. The reformist 
were opposing colonialism, he said, to be able to cut the harmful excesses 
from the body of capitalism. Contrary to this, the only standpoint of syn- 
dicalists could be: the worse the troubles, the better. Thus the task of the 
proletariat was not to prevent imperialism or colonialism these being eco- 
nomic necessities, links of development to be opposed only by conservative 
elements. He even added: the proletariat was nearer to victory in rich 
countries with wast colonial empires, e.g. in France, than in poor countries. 
From all this the conclusion could be drawn — and actually he himself 
drew it — that it was in the interest of the proletariat to support coloniza- 
tion. 

Olivetti, the theoretician, then substantiated his pro-war attitude concern- 
ing still another aspect. Setting forth from Sorel’s theory of violence he 
referred to syndicalism as beign the product of the present era (as it had been 
expounded in Mouvement Socialiste by himself and Labriola) ‘‘urging on 
organizing vanguards against world civilization, democracy, Christianity 
and restfulness, being addicted to the cult of will and violence, and acknowl- 
edging besides the right of force only state interest.’’'¢ 

Olivetti now continued to attack enthusiastically all counter-arguments. 
For him the news of the massacres, the killing of women and children com- 
mitted by the Italian expeditionary forces were of no importance. With 
a single sentence he dismissed these news: “‘War is war.’’ But he still went 
farther, and his following lines reflected the disreputable cult of violence: 


13 A. O. Outvettti: Sindicalismo e nazionalismo. (Pro e contro . . . op. cit.) pp. 11—27. 
4A. O. Oxiverti: L’ Altra Campagna. (Pro e contro... op. cit.) p. 107. 

ib. p. 111. 

16 ib. p. 113. 
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‘A people which cannot wage war will never make a revolution.” And finally, 
the entirely distorted but worthy end of his sequence of thought “. . . there- 
fore for us there does not exist any law: only expediency and force.’’!” 

At this point Olivetti came into antagonism with three basic principles 
of socialism: internationalism, humanism, and class struggle. Still the stand- 
point of Labriola and Olivetti could spread confusion within the ranks of 
the ranks of the labour movement: their system of thoughts carried the 
conceptual germs of fascism. 

Induced by the position taken by Olivetti and Labriola, De Ambris gave 
up his position as an editor of the anarcho-syndicalist Pagine Libre. In a 
letter to his co-editor he informed Olivetti he could not work with them 
togethtr anymore, however painful this might be to him. “We cannot 
remain editors of the same journal. . . the reason of my irrevocable decision 
being very simple: your views on the piracy in Tripoli is absolutely and 
radically conflicting with those of mine: to make syndicalist propaganda 
when syndicalism is interpreted concerning an actual problem in such a dif- 
ferent way — this would be more than hypocrisy, it would amount to sheer 
ignominy.’® He added: “According to Olivetti, Tripoli is but a local 
episode in the history of syndicalism. In my opinion, however, it is a 
touchstone dividing syndicalism I believe in from syndicalism you are 
believing in. Whose ideas are correct — yours or mine? I do not wish to 
argue. However, there is no denying that your syndicalism and mine are 
formed of different clays. This is the reason why I will leave Pagine Libre 
without any grudge or mental reservation but with much anguish in my 
heart.” 

De Ambris emphasized in his letter he would like to maintain straight- 
forward and honest relations with Olivetti, since he was convinced of the 
sincerity of Olivetti’s convictions. “I do respect these views; at the same 
time, however, I feel it my duty to fight against them.’ He further re- 
marked he would regard it as an inadmissible comedy to follow the example 
set by the journal |’Asino edited jointly by a nationalist in favour of the 
Tripoli war and an internationalist antagonist of the war — holding natu- 
rally antagonistic views. Therefore he felt obliged to give up his job at the 
journal. He did not mean his step a gesture of anathematization, he wrote, 
and was not lead by any personal grudges. ‘I am no pope and remain your 
true friend because in spite of all these I think highly of you and love you.” 


Vib. p. 117. 
8 La Vie Ouvriére, January 20, 1912. p. 133. 
Wib. 134. 
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De Ambris also expressed his hope that their past cooperation would 
continue some time in the future. However, he could not give any definite 
answer on this matter. ‘The only thing I know for the present is that we 
have taken roads leading in opposite dircctions: you have joined Labriola, 
Orano and the majority of intellectuals regarding themselves syndicalists, 
1 have joined with the workers who do not understand a word of your 
psychological and dialectical sophistications The future will decide who 
had been right. With cordial greetings, yours De Ambris.’’2° 


DISUNION AMONG THE ITALIAN SOCIALISTS 


No uniform standpoint was agreed upon by the syndicalists and even less 
by the Italian socialist party. The right wing, still represented in the party 
leadership at that time, would not hear of giving up its reformist home poli- 
tics, the cooperation achieved with Giolitti on account of reasons of foreign 
policy, let alone to go into opposition. Giolitti also came to their help making 
the promise of introducing universal suffrage -- after the war. 

Thus the parliamentary group did not go into opposition, moreover the 
party leadership did not even censure the government. This was an unheard- 
of event in the history of the International. The frail aspect of the matter 
was enhanced by the fact that the first major protest demonstration against 
the war launched on September 9, 1911, had been organized not by the party 
but the trade unions being under the influence of the partly anti-politically 
mind: d syndicalists. Thus the protest strike of September 26/27 was organ- 
ized: it received no support from the party leadership, while the right- 
wing headed by Bissolati actually opposed it. 

The Italian integralists, playing the part of the German centrists, hesi- 
tated. Though the party papers Avanti and [] Lavoro took a position against 
the war, this happened rather on an economic basis than on principle. The 
Italian socialists dared not oppose the nationalist trend and awkwardly 
stressed their partriotism.”? 


20 ib. p. 184. — La Vie Ouvriére published only the statements of De Ambris, and 
omitted those of Labriola and Olivetti. Thus it clearly demonstrated who has been 
right in the debate as far as the editorial board was concerned. 

21 In her autobiography Angelica Balabanova claimed that the parliamentary group 
and the party leadership had rejected the war. Similarly to the party membership as 8 
whole, she too felt satisfied, and condemned merely the right-wing. (A. BALABANOVA: 
My life as a rebel. London 1938. p. 111.) Vandevelde on the other hand expressed the 
opinion of the failure of the Italian party as a whole. (La guerre ttalo —turque et  Inter- 
nationale. La Revue Socialiste, December 1911.) 
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All this could not go on for long: the right-wing came into open contra- 
diction with the principles of the International; within the Italian party a 
strong leftist trend made itself felt which together with the trade unions 
condemned Bissolati’s standpoint as treason. The conflict came to light at 
the Modena party congress in October 1911. 

This was the first break in the Italian party’s shift to the right. While 
up to 1904 the situation had been characterized by the balance of the re- 
formist wing on the one hand and the orthodox, centrist-integralist wing 
on the other one, following 1904 the integralist Ferri was superseded in the 
leadership by the more reformist Turati. From 1908 on, the leading role 
went solely to the reformists on the basis of the economic boom at home 
and the reforms introduced by Giolitti. This process suffered a break now 
as a result of the war, and this led to an explosion at the Modena congress 
in 1911. 

The congress was opened by Agnini. After protesting against the Tripoli 
campaign, he made a rather ambiguous statement expressing in general 
terms his compassion with all those fallen in the war. In effect, all this reflect 
the evasion of the matter of principles. Following Agnini, however, a resolu- 
tion was put to the congress by party secretary Ciccotti, demanding the 
condemnation of the war and its earliest conclusion. The resolution was 
passed unanimously by acclamation.” 

But the debate proper has just begun. The reformist wing led by Bissolati 
and Bonomi demanded the right to join the government. This was rejected 
by Lerda in the name of majority present at the congress, as a measure en- 
croaching on the interests of the proletariat. It might be of interest to note 
that the reformists succeded in winning over part of the workers in South 
Italy. Robili, a worker from the South justified the theory of ministerialism 
with the argument that it had been just this argument which induced the 
Giolitti government to develop South Italy in recent years; these regions 
were not considered mere colonies anymore. 

The congress became the battleground for the four crystallized trends 
within the party. In the name of the revolutionary wing Della Seta empha- 
sized the unbridgeable gap between ministerialism and anti-militarism; mili- 
tary expenditure, he expounded, had always, without exception, an anti- 
working-class tendency, and these expenditures could not be attacked 
from a ministerialist standpoint. Though the integralists who took a media- 
tory position criticized Bissolati’s views in general, they judged them accept- 
able under certain conditions. The moderate reformists headed by Turati 
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also thought that in the given situation they could not support the govern- 
ment and at the same time protest against colonialism. This would be un- 
acceptable both from the moral and the tactical point of view. Therefore 
they turned down the “systematic” support of the government. 

The spokesman of the extreme right at the congress was Bissolati. He 
informed the delegates on his having been invited into the government by 
Giolitti, however, he did not accept the offer for the time being. His reasons, 
however, were much more of personal than of principle character. He con- 
demned the war, primarily because it diverted the attention of Italy from 
the Balkans. He also pointed out that the campaign might have fore- 
stalled a still greater war crisis which would have resulted from the occu- 
pation of Tripoli by Britain or Germany. Finally, he strongly objected to 
the parliamentary group’s taking a stand against the government for 
this would interpreted by the public as if the socialist party had turned 
against universal suffrage. 

The distribution of votes was as follows: the revolutionary left-wing 
received 8600 votes, the integralists 1000, Turati’s moderate reformists 
7800 and the right-wing led by Bissolati 1900 votes. In the long run the 
block of the moderate reformists and the integralists continued to constitute 
the majority, the left-wing considerably gained in strength while Bissolati’s 
nationalist-opportunist right-wing became isolated at the congress. 

The long-standing friendship of Turati and Bissolati came to an end in 
Modena. Though on September 25, Turati still turned against the general 
strike planned by the representatives of the trade unions, at the joint session 
of the parliamentary group, the party leadership and that of the Confedera- 
zione de] Lavoro” he did not agree with Bissolati either. The conception 
that the socialists ought to support the Giolitti government by joining its 
ranks against the extreme right and the militarist—clerical opposition was 
set forth by Bissolati in the paper Secolo and by Bonomi on the congress.* 

It costed Turati much effort to take the decision of bringing about a break 
with Bissolati, and by no means did he think of the expulsion of the Bissolati 
group. As regards the given problem, however, the reformist camp fell 
apart irrevocably. Bissolati wanted to keep Giolitti in power by hook or 
by crook; he cherished exaggerated illusions about his person and his prom- 
ises, and also felt the danger from the extreme right imminent. Under 
such circumstances he was inclined to accept the war. This train of thoughts 


°3 ib. 
FF. CaTaLano: Filippo Turati. Milano—Roma 1957. p. 227. 
25 ib. p. 227. 
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was rejected by Turati; though he, too, was a reformist, but he was willing 
to conclude an agreement on joint action only with the section of the 
bourgeoisie which was actually inclined to carry out the reforms in the in- 
terests of the broad masses. In the present situation, however, the aim was 
the skinning of the toiling millions in the interests of some narrow, reac- 
tionary strata, and this was definitely rejected by Turati. Thus neither 
Turati, nor Bissolati did change their theoretical concepts (or only to a slight 
degree), yet the different evaluation of the situation had driven a wedge 
between the two of them.”6 

Within the ranks of the socialist party the disintegration took a still 
more complex form. There were some elements who shifted even more to 
the right than Bissoliti. De Felice and Podrecca openly advocated the war 
right during the initial weeks when the rails were torn up by the Turin 
workers and women stopped the trains in Reggio Emilia by lying across 
the rails thus trying to hinder the transport of soldiers to the front.’ 

A part of the bourgeoisie stroke an even more aggressive chord than the 
government. The clergy, the militarist caste as well as the northern finance 
capital and naturally their press were taking a sharply pro-war stand. The 
effects of their propaganda campaign seeped through to the working class, 
too. This took the form on the one hand of Bissolati’s interpretation defend- 
ing mainly the promises concerning universal suffrage?* and supplemented 
by the civilizing mission theory gaining ever more ground and also accepted 
by Bissolati and his followers,?® and on the hand of a distorted view gaining 
popularity among the lower strata of the population which announced “‘the 
class struggle of the nations.” This false doctrine was popularized at that 
time by the ex-socialist poet G. Pascoli. He expounded that the Italian 
people as a whole constituted a ‘‘vast proletariat”? being defrauded and dis- 
possessed by the bigger, more developed western nations. Thus, by preaching 
an aggressive, ‘“plebeian” nationalism with a distorted socialist tinge he 
urged on an imperialist policy of force to the detriment of the underdeveloped 
regions; this was one of the first manifestations of fascism’s intellectual 
heirloom .3° 


ib. pp. 230-231. 

27 A, BALABANOVA: op. cit. p LLL. ef. M. and M. Ferrara: Palmiro Togliatti. Paris 
1954. p. 25. 

*8 According to the promise, the number of the voters should have been increased 
from 3.3 million to 8.8 million. — M. and M. Ferrara: op. cit. pp. 22—23. 

7° A. BALABANOVA: op. cit. p. I11. 

30M. Montaenana: Ricordi di un operaio torinese. Roma 1949. pp. 20—21. — M. 


and M. FerRARA: op. cit. p. 24. See: A. GraziaDEI: Memoria di trenti anni. Roma 
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The conflicts arising as a result of the war could not be resolved at Modena. 
Though the majority of the party declared themselves clearly against the 
war, still a rather influential and vociferous opposition has remained within 
the party. Meanwhile, the war proceeded. The Italian troops landed in 
Tripoli on October 5, have slowly broken the stiff resistance and have 
occupied Libya and Cyrenaica. After a two-weeks’ break, Parliament was 
convoked for November 5, to sanction the fait accomplit. Bissolati voted 
for the bill in Parliament, Turati, however, made a speech against it in the 
debate on February 23, 1912.3! 

The war has reached a new phase by that time. The battles in Africa 
came to an end but in spring 1912, Italy launched a naval war against 
Turkey trying to snatch the islands of the Mediterranean. The initial chau- 
vinist enthusiasm began to lose intensity and the harmful effects of the war 
made themselves felt. Thus, the anti-war wing kept on gaining strength 
within the party, and this process was also promoted by the authority of the 
International. 


REACTION OF SOCIALISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The “intervention” of the International was indicated by Emil Vander- 

velde’s article in the theoretical journal of the French party, Revue Socialiste. 

He stated that on his arrival in Milan after the war he personally experienced 

the pro-war sentiments of the whole Italian bourgeoisie, and even many 

workers, mainly in the southern parts of the country, believed that colonial- 
ism would bring about better living conditions for them.® The failure of 
effective counter-actions was caused only partly by the backwardness of 
certain strata of the working class, he wrote, since the negative role of the 
Italian bourgeoisie as a whole had also contributed to the shaping of the 
situation. However, he blamed mainly the leadership of the Italian party for 
the fiasco because it followed blindly the path of ministerialism ‘“‘which 
necessarily led to the paralysing of any anti-war effort.” True, they tried 
to call a general strike in the decisive moment, however, this led to a 
partial failure. All this made the situation ‘‘painful,” nevertheless the 
great majority of the Italian socialists have not lost their faith in their cause. 
They remembered that in France Jaurés and Pressensé had been in the 
minority, too, at the beginning of the Moroccan adventure but since then, 


31. CATALANO: op. cit. pp. 231-232. 
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public opinion — to a considerable degree as a result of their personal con- 
duct — has changed its attitude. Finally, Vandervelde stressed the point 
that the Italian socialist might be in a minority at the present (i.e. in 
November 1911) as ayainst the chauvinistic public opinion but there will 
come a time when the majority of the nation will side with them. 

As concerned the debate within the party, Vandervelde backed Turati’s 
standpoint. He, too, expressed his sympathy for Giolitti’s reformist policy, 
however, regarding the predatory colonial war, he demanded a relentless 
verdict of condemnation. Moreover, he thought the war to be purposeless 
as the immense expenditures could not be recovered from the predominantly 
barren regions. 

After having censured the Italian government and the bourgeoisie of 
the leading great powers, Vandervelde appealed to Turkey urging on 
political and nationality reforms on the Balkans. He naturally drew the 
most important conclusions from the war for the International. Under the 
capitalist system only the settling of minor conflicts could be hoped for, 
consequently it was the proletariat which had to prepare for the liquidation 
of violent means and wars.** 

The Italian party and chiefly its right-wing was criticized by other leaders 
of the International, too. In addition to Vandervelde’s article it was probably 
the criticism published by the German party which carried the greatest 
weight.*4 On the very next day of the proclamation of war, i.e. on September 
30, Kautsky on having received the alarming news published an article 
entitled “Desperado politics” in which gave an unambiguous evaluation 
of the events. He also came to speak on the international aspects of the 
Italian aggression, this being, however, not the most important and most 
characteristic feature of his article; the outstanding points were those dealing 
with the problems of the working-class movement. 

He pointed out the Italian party’s weakness in the course of the affair, 
and went on to draw further conclusions from this fact. First, he emphasized 
that the International had to make increased efforts everywhere to counter- 
balance the danger of war, and further he confirmed that the proletariat 
can do most in this relation where it is imbued with revolutionary spirit.* 
Thus, anti-militarist measures were assigned the most important task of 


Bib. pp. 492—493. 

%4 Contrary to the critical reports of the Arbeiter Zeitung censuring both Bissolati 
and Turati, the Vorwarts published long, objective reviews without, however, any 
assessing remarks. Vorwérts, October 19, 22. 

*K. Kautsky: Banditenpolitik. Die Neue Zeit, 1912. Vol. 1, no. 1. October 6, 
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the socialist parties. Kautsky referred to the 1911 Jena congress of the Ger- 
man party which, according to his argument, had enforced party unity 
in this respect, and he also remarked that the International, too, should do 
all in its power to bring about the unity of the individual parties all over 
the world. He then added: ‘‘At the same time, it would be essential for all 
our papers to take every opportunity and do their utmost to show the 
masses that the preservation of peace is their paramount interest (author’s 
italics) and no positive activity can be more useful than the safeguarding 
of peace, the socialist party being the only party undertaking this most posi- 
tive work.’’%¢ 

Naturally the left-wing of German social democracy criticized the ex- 
ponents of the Italian right in an even sharper tone in the Gleichheit. Ex- 
pressing full sympathy with the 24-hour general strike, the German paper 
wrote that neither the Italian party leadership nor the parliamentary group 
did rise to the emergency, they did not dare to turn against the government 
hampered therein by their reformist illusions.%” 

However, no substantial analysing article was published by the Gleichheit, 
and the news of the Chinese revolution of 1911 temporarily superseded the 
news of the Tripoli war on the first page of the paper. Still it brought an 
analysing report in great detail on the Modena congress written by Angelica 
Balabanova, a leader of the Italian women’s movement and one of the 
internationally well-known representatives of the revolutionary wing in 
the party leadership. Balabanova dealt partly with the conditions of women 
in Italy, the debate and resolutions of the congress on the women workers’ 
movement, but the greater part of her article she devoted to the problems 
of ministerialism and the assessment of the Tripoli war. She emphasized 
the role of Bissolati calling him “‘one of the oldest and most gifted”’ members 
of the movement whose extreme reformism, however, seriously jeopardized 
the future of the party.** It should be noted, when Balabanova wrote about 
the shortcomings of the Italian party she also pointed out that the party 
newspapers, first and foremost the Avanti had all the time drawn a line 


% ib. p. 5. — Immediately after the publication of the article, on October 9, Arturo 
Labriola sent Kautsky a letter branding his article ‘‘an utter failure.” He again assert- 
ed, the Italian government had been forced to act only because otherwise Germany 
would have conquered Libya, and the rule of the German junkers would have heen 
much more harmful to all concerned. He added: “‘As a marxist I am glad my govern- 
ment did not wait for Germany enforcing her will upon us.”’ (IISG. K. D. XIV. 459:) 
On the same day, however, A. Balabanova asked for permission to translate the article 
in question into Italian. (IISG. K. D. II. 394.) 
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between themselves and Bissolati thus emphasizing that Bissolati could 
have negotiated with the king and the leaders of the government solely 
in private capacity. Summing up she nevertheless raised the question 
whether Bissolati and his adherents could and should remain members of 
the socialist party after such blunders of principle character. 

Balabanova also quoted the congress resolution on the problem of war 
yreeting the Turkish socialists and also the trade unions for the latters 
calling a protest strike. She lay emphasis on the fact that the congress 
warmly applauded the greetings of the German party which called upon 
the Italian party to strengthen international solidarity. 

The French anarcho-syndicalists joined in the criticism expressed by 
Vandervelde and Kautsky, the Revue Socialiste, the Neue Zeit and the 
Gleichheit. Speaking highly of the Italian anti-militarist proletarian de- 
monstration the Vie Ouvriére condemned the nationalist-opportunist right- 
wing long ago excluded from the working-class movement in France: 
“...there is nothing unusual in all this. Treason was predictable .. .” 
according to Vie Ouvriére. The anarcho-syndicalists were much more 
surprised by the fact that part of the syndicalist intellectuals (Labriola, 
Olivetti) have also joined the camp of the supporters of war.*? 

The events of September 191] brought about much weaker emotions 
in British socialist quarters. The Socialist Review reflecting the general 
mood of the ILP mentioned in its articles only the costly war which would 
not pay in the long run and would result not only in economic losses but 
also in moral ruin for Italy. Not a single word was written about the aspects 
of the matter so important for the working-class movement.!° Though in 


39 La Vie Ouvriére, October 5, 1911. pp. 460-461. 

4° The Socialist Review, November, 1911. pp. 166-167. — More exactly, they have 
written about the Italian socialist party only the following: “The Italian socialists 
have, we are glad to note, protested strongly against the annexation and war.” Re- 
ferring to the general strike they emphasized the point that it did not find a uniform 
response everywhere, still it had been ‘‘an imposing demonstration.” (ib. p. 163.) The 
paper came back on the Tripoli events in December 1911. It pointed out that the cam- 
paign has become a protracted war and the number of casualities kept on growing. 
The proletariat of North Italy was apparently hostile towards the war. The paper 
also expressed worries about the possibilities of an anti-European Arab nationalism 
getting stronger. However, even this article did not refer the internal problems of 
the Italian socialist party. (ib. pp. 250—251.) The first article into the merits of 
the affair wags published in February 1912, when the ILP published Bissolati’s article 
written for the November 9 number of the Sozialistische Monatshefte with a commen- 
tary of its own. This showed that true to its own views the ILP mostly shared Turati’s 
views in the Italian party debate, and opposed the revolutionary trend rejecting it as 
# doctrinair group which had no influence on actual polities. In this respect the TLP 
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his autobiography published in 1912, the English social democrat leader, 
Hyndman touched upon Italian-Turkish war, he stressed only the aspects 
bearing upon British foreign policy. He alluded to having been requested 
to make a joint protest against the Tripoli campaign by the Liberal William 
Stead. Reflecting upon this request Hyndman wrote he agreed in its main 
lines with the sentiments expressed on the unjustifiable Italian campaign, 
however, he was too busy at that time and did not feel inclined to get in- 
volved in such kinds of protests being to a certain degree of hypocritical 
character. 

The Austrian social democratic party represented an interesting patch 
of colour in the spectrum. The Arbeiter Zeitung published two detailed 
analytical reports on the Modena congress passing a harsh judgement not 
only on the right but on Turati and his adherents as well. The paper pointed 
out the failure of the reformist tactics though it was willing to take into 
account extenuating circumstances. According to the Arbeiter Zeitung, 
the actual debate at the Modena congress had taken place between the 
right-wing and the left-wing reformists. From the point of view of the pro- 
letarian movement it condemned Bissolati’s views to the full since without 
reckoning with the opinion of the masses no “positive” policy could be pur- 
sued by the party. 

The left-wing reformists, i.e. Turati and his followers emphasized the point 
that the masses had to be won over again. Nevertheless, Turati was also 
criticized sharply by the Arbeiter Zeitung, perhaps even slightly more 
impatiently than the right wing, because he overwhelmed the congress 
and the movement with lamentations on the unpreparedness of the broad 
‘masses, but did not outline any penetrating programme as regards what 
could be done. This had been the cause of the revolutionary wing’s gaining 
strength as the representatives of this trend set off from these very tasks, 


accepted Bissolati’s arguments. On the other hand it criticized Bissolati for overlook- 
ing the fact of colonial war merely for the sake of promises concerning universal suf- 
frage. The editor (Bruce Glasier) left it to the readers to make up their minds concern- 
ing this delicate question. (ib. pp. 409-410.) — In August 1912, following the congress 
of Reggio-Emilia, the paper again came back on reporting on the internal affairs of 
the Italian party, and made some bitter remarks on the split. Though the revolutionary 
wing was alien to the ILP as a political trend, it definitely condemned Bissolati and 
his followers for their stand regarding the problem of war. In the long run, ILP support- 
ed the Turati group, and admitted that resulting from the condemnation of the war, 
the [talian socialists could but turn against the government of Giolitti. (ib. 1912. pp. 
410—411.) 
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and naturally attained the growing sympathy of the masses having become 
disillusioned with the unprincipled policy of the right and the inconsistency 
of the left-wing reformists.*? 

At a later date, the Arbeiter Zeitung came back on the analysis of the 
Modena congress. Thoroughly examining the standpoints taken in regard 
to the war and condemning the views expounded by Bonomi, Cabrini, and 
Bissolati the article pointed out that the congress as a whole could have 
been but a transition phase on the road to the unambiguous decision: either 
reformism or the revolutionary spirit had to prevail. There was no third 
solution.”® 

Initially the Hungarian party abstained from taking a stand and making 
critical remarks. Népszava, the official party organ reported that the Ital 
ian party congress had decidedly condemned the war and had sent warm 
greetings to the Turkish socialists.“4 Internal differences were not even men- 
tioned in its first reports.6 Later on, both these differences and the debate 
were covered, however, without any definite evaluation whatsoever.*® 

Following the appeal of the International Socialist Bureau of November 
12, 1911, the Hungarian party, too, called an anti-war protest meeting. 
The resolution adopted at the rally demanded the reduction of military 
expenditures in general and also with regard to Austria and Hungary, but 
it was the protest against the Tripoli campaign which gave an opportunity 
to the calling of the meeting. About 1500 persons attended the rally; Mano 
Buchinger acted as the chairman, the main speaker being Dezsé Bokanyi. 
The delegate of the Austrian party, Otto Bauer, made a speech, too.” At 
the same time, meetings were held in provincial towns. A common resolu- 
tion was adopted by all these meetings which condemned the war and ap- 


“ Arbeiter Zeitung, October 24, 1911. 

43 Arbeiter Zeitung, October 26, 1911. 

‘4The Turkish socialist movement was not a strong one, still it is a proved fact 
that the Turkish parliament had sent an official letter of protest from Constantinople 
to the International Socialist Bureau of the International complaining of the preda- 
tory colonial aspirations of the great powers. The letter drew the attention of the In- 
ternational to the fact that the Turkish government could have also taken sanctions 
against immigrant Italian unemployed workers. However, they did not take any such 
measures, and asked for acknowledgement of this attitude. Ahmed Riza, president 
of the parliament suggested that they tried to win the sympathy of the International 
by this conduct. It could not be regarded as a mere chance that this time Turkey had 
been a victim of colonial wars though in the past she herself used to be a conquering 
and oppressing power. (Népszava, November 5, 1911.) 

45 Népszava, October 21, 1911. 
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plauded the solidarity declaration of the Italian and Turkish socialists, urged 
on the reforms to be promulgated by Turkey, demanded general disarme- 
ment and the establishing of conciliation committees.48 

In spite of the positive resolution passed, both the speeches and the edi- 
torial published in the Népszava on the very same day confined themselves 
to the condemnation of the war and actually did not contain anything to 
be regarded as a criticism of the Italian socialists. The leading article of the 
party’s central organ stressed only the failure of the bourgeois pacifist trend 
in Italy, virtually contrasting with it the proletariat, the only force taking 
upon itself the odium of the unpopular anti-militarist task. Nevertheless, 
the paper’s obviously abbreviated version of Otto Bauer’s speech — still 
taking a full page of the newpaper —- emphasized the fact that the menacing 
threat of wars was pressing onward closer and closer to the European conti- 
nent. (See the similar articles by Hilferding and Bauer in the Kampf at the 
time of the Moroccan crisis.) 

The content of Bokanyi’s speech corresponded to a great extent to that 
of Bauer’s. In addition to recurring common elements Bokdnyi’s speech 
contained a motif going beyond the limits of a simple solidarity action, 
voicing rather a sharp criticism on the part of the Hungarian party against 
the fraternal Italian party. Bokanyi stated that unfortunately the Italian 
socialist parties have not properly fulfilled their duty.‘ 

He attributed the shortcomings to the discord within the ranks of the 
Italian party, to the overestimation and underrating, respectively, of par- 
liamentarism on the part of the revolutionary and extreme right-wing frac- 
tions. As a result, the core of the party willing to make sacrifices was weak, 
and the Italian party was unable to marshal as strong forces against the 
chauvinist elements as the German party at the time of the Moroccan crisis. 
Thus, the Hungarian party leadership emphasized the German example, 
approved of the criticism made by the German party and censured Bissolati 
referring to the attitude of the German and Austrian parties, at the same 
time, however, disassociating itself from the revolutionary trend.5° 

The criticisms coming from the fraternal parties were amplified by Oda 
Olberg’s article in the Neue Zeit at the beginning of October.*! He, too, 


48 Népszava, November 14, 1911. 

49 ib. 

5° Népszava, July 17, 1912. Concluding from the special article published by the 
Socialism, the author of the article is presumably Jézsef Pogany. 
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condemned the Italian party leadership and took a stand against the war, 
still he listed quite a few extenuating circumstances in favour of Italy and 
the opportunists of the parliamentary group. 

The socialists were very much astonished by the war, Olberg pointed out, 
and for a long time they were rather loath to believe its reality because they 
relied beyond measure upon the illusion that such an outright aggressive 
colonial war could not be started against the will of the people, and also over- 
rated the influence of public opinion on official government quarters.** 
On October 19 the war still seemed beyond all probability. The menace 
became imminent overnight. Only then, on September 21, did the party 
and trade union leaderships hold a joint meeting with the parliamentary 
group. Though the Avanti and Lavoro had turned against the war hysteria 
already some days before, it was only then that the question of the actual 
form of the action by all the organized workers was raised. Three courses 
were open for the proletariat, he wrote. Either it could stick to the practice 
of simple protest meetings or it could proceed beyond that and back up 
the protest by a general strike. There was still a third answer to the prob- 
lem: the general strike culd be continued for an indefinite time — till the 
government did not give up its intentions for the unleashing of the war. 

The parliamentary group backed the first alternative. The leaders of the 
trade unions, however, thought this insufficient. These trade union bosses, 
Olberg pointed out, were incidentally of the same brand of reformists as 
the members of the parliamentary group but maintained much closer con- 
tacts with the great masses of workers, and knew perfectly well that the 
workers would not content themselves with such kinds of limited actions 
as proposed. Such strikes had broken out already at a hundred places at 
least, he emphasized, even before the trade union leadership passed a re- 
solution on it. According to his view, the sole reason for this could be the 
fact that the workers went beyond the trade union leaders. The choice could 
be made only between the second and the third alternatives; as a matter 
of fact, only the second one had any reality as the party was not strong 
enough to evolve a revolutionary resistance mainly because it actually 
had no influence in the army. Under such circumstances, a revolutionary 
proktarian action would have been little short of a suicide. Arguing with 
criticisms of forcign socialists he observed that taking into account the 
lack of a revolutionary situation, the Italian proletariat had done every- 
thing one could expect of it, and pointed out the organization of the general 
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protest strike against the war — a measure other working classes did not 
accomplish 5% 

However, Olberg did not argue solely against the ‘‘left’’ and did not only 
defend the honour of the Italian proletariat. He, too, was of the opinion 
that the party leadership had proved an absolute failure. Differentiating 
between the party, ie. the comprehensive movement of the socialist pro- 
letariat and the party organization, ie. the directing brain and backbone, 
he declared the latter had not fulfilled any of its true functions. However, 
it was also true reversely, he wrote; a protest action, a strike could be strong 
only where the socialist party was strong, too. Syndicalists, anarchists and. 
bourgeois republicans had joined the demonstrations, still the core was made 
up of the socialists. This was the reason for the strike having had strong 
roots in Romagna and Emilia. He also shed light on the causes of the weak- 
ness of the strike in some of the most important cities (Venice, Rome, Milan). 
Nevertheless, the underrating of the success of the strike was due to a great 
extent to the false interpretations of the bourgeois press since when all is 
said and done, the Italian proletariat had conducted itself quite well. 

Having analysed the attitude of the proletariat, Olberg went on with 
the examination of the activities of the party organs proper. He most se- 
verely rebuked the party leadership (Turati and his followers) for not having 
directed the party at all, moreover having kept silent even at a time when 
everybody else had rushed into action. A much more lenient attitude was 
shown towards the parliamentary group. The group had condemned the 
war at long last, he stated, when the party leadership still had not taken 
an official stand, and the deputies even voted for the strike. These were 
obviously significant results. True, the parliamentary group had not taken 
the initiative either, it rather trailed after the trade unions, but according 
to Olberg their main error had been in failing to break unambiguously with: 
the government following the launching of the Tripoli campaign. 

This most pregnant part of his article published barely a week after 
Kautsky’s article; confirmed the criticism voiced by the German party 
regarding the main point: the Italian party — as a result of its opportun- 
ism -- had infringed upon the basic principles of the International. Though 
Olberg managed to publish his articles even in the revisionist Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, he regarded the supporting of the government on the basis 
of very limited promises for suffrage as inexcusable.™4 


Sib. pp. 35—36. 
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FURTHER DIFFERENTIATION OF TRENDS WITHIN 
THE ITALIAN PARTY 


The Italian socialist press (about hundred local weeklies and two dailies) 
had taken a unified stand against the war, yet significant differences could 
be observed both as regards arguments and views. While Avanti, edited 
at that time by Treves, castigated war as the manifestation of brute aggres- 
sivity and the denial of humanism, i.e. that of national independence and 
advance, the main argument of the Genoa daily Lavoro, though also turn- 
ing against the war, ran as follows: the bourgeoisie was profiting out of the 
war being detrimental to the interests of the proletariat - - thus the ‘‘unprof- 
itable character” of the war was emphasized. 

Contrary to the two dailies, the theoretical journal Critica Sociale, main 
mouth-piece of the reformists kept on observing silence. Turati’s last article 
published in the September 15 issue, was dated earlier than the avalanche 
was gaining impetus. The author still doubted the possibility of unleashing 
an obviously unpopular colonial war. He set out from the belief that both 
the bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie would soon awake disillusioned 
from their war frenzy, and on the other hand, the proletariat was ready to 
prevent the realization of any such adventurist policy. Thus, so to speak 
in the twenty-fourth hour Turati threatened the government with revolu- 
tion, however, when it came to the realization of the threat, he kept silent. 

Olberg cited the Sempre Avanti to illustrate the atmosphere prevailing 
in integralist circles. In the October 1 issue of the paper, Paolini tried to 
explain on the one hand that even orthodox marxism does not condemn 
rigidly all kinds of wars (this being immediately queried by Neue Zeit), 
and on the other hand he furnished the vulgar economist argument accord- 
ing to which capitalist development — being at the same time the precon- 
dition of socialist progress(!) — was in need of a world market, therefore 
it was every socialist’s duty to promote the creation of such a market. The 
article quoted above also referred to the allegation that Italy was ousting 
only Turkey, the former colonial power from Tripoli, and this — it was pre- 
tended -_ was in the interest of the Tripolitanians who in addition to being 
exploited still gained some access to social progress. Thus the integralist, 
moderate socialists kept on justifying the fact why they need not feel too 
indignant about the war. Not being outraged because of the war, they still 
rejected the campaign on the basis of practical common sense since the 
war could not prove profitable. 

As opposed to the several trends of reformism, the revolutionary group 
took a more definite stand against the war shifting the responsibility on 
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the reformists for the government having had greater influence on the 
masses, since they themselves facilitated this by entering into a coalition 
concerning the problem of universal suffrage. They published a declaration 
right at the beginning of the war frankly putting forward their principles, 
condemning the government and the majority of the reformist socialists 
and finally appealing to the soldiers and sailors to take an intrepid stand 
against the war. 

Hence there were quite a few trends showing but shades of differences 
in the anti-militarist front of the socialist party. In Olberg’s estimation all 
these fractions opposed the Tripoli campaign. Incidentally, Olberg himself 
immediately modified this statement of his thought not categorically enough. 
He still drew the line of principle obligations in an inadmissibly liberal way 
as regards the “frondists’’, i.e. the chauvinist elements in the party, and 
exonerated Bissolati, Bonomi and Podrecca on the pretext of their having 
acknowledged only peaceful conquest and the fait accompli. 

This peculiar inconsistency of Olberg’s view reflected his reformist anti- 
war sentiments. Similarly to Bernstein who had denounced the Moroccan 
campaign more sharply than a number of right-centrist members of the 
German party leadership, however on the basis of nationalism and support- 
ing his views with economic arguments, Olberg, too, objected the war from 
the point of view of economics. Underrating the revolutionary trend, he 
still fought against the moderate reformist group headed by Turati and 
Treves. This explains his indulgence shown towards Bissolati and his fol- 
lowers whose actions he rather explained to the readers of the Neue Zeit 
than criticized for the sake of the Italian party members. 

It was characteristic for the Sozialistische Monatshefte, a journal accept- 
ing Bernstein’s line that contrary to the Kautskyist German Neue Zeit it 
asked Bissolati to review the situation of the Italian socialist party and the 
debates at the Modena congress. This was justified by the explanation, that 
no clear picture could be drawn from abroad about the proceedings of the 
Italian congress.* It was but natural that Bissolati put his own attempt 
aiming at the practical realization of ministerialism in the centre of the 
report on the debate. Although his taking contact with the government 
had been achieved as a result of his personal initiative, he stated, it was well- 
known to and thus tacitly approved of by the party leadership. According 
to him, the storm broke out not really about the problem of Tripoli but a 
deep-going theoretical debate has been coming to a head for some time al- 


35, Bissotati: Sozialdemokratie und Regierung. Die Sozialistische Monatshefte, 
November, 9, 1911. p. 1447. 
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ready between the representatives of the two alternatives of the reformist 
wing. 

A particular resentment against Turati could be felt in Bissolati’s article. 
He called Turati and his adherents inconsequent reformists who shrank 
from the ordeal when the hour of decision struck although Giolitti took it 
upon himself to put through all reforms he was expected to carry into effect 
(suffrage and social insurance). The storm around the Tripoli campaign of- 
fered but a welcome excuse for Turati and his group to go back upon their 
commitment. 

As to the Modena congress, Bissolati informed the readers of the Sozialis- 
tische Monatshefte that five different trends fought each other, and as the 
strongest, i.e. the revolutionary group yielded the lead to the moderate 
reformists out of tactical considerations, Turati and his formula emerged 
victorious from the debate. This formula, however, proved to be so am- 
biguous and obscure, according to Bissolati (the rejection of the permanent 
support of the government had been voted for) that nobody knew what 
the actual results of the congress had been. 

The revolutionary group immediately turned against the war, he stated. 
“They are in favour of all kinds of actions aimed against the state at all 
times and in all cases: consciously or unconsciously they are hervéists.’’¢ 
With this virtually peiorative attribute all truly anti-militarist standpoints 
were branded in an off-hand manner narrow-minded and practically un- 
viable. At the same time, Bissolati separated the revolutionary group from 
the anti-war attitude of the moderate reformists remarking that only the 
adverse. economic effects of the given war, i.e. the unfavourable circum- 
stances, had been analysed by the latter. It was just for this point he object- 
ed to their having nevertheless scourged the ‘‘treasonable,”’ i.e. moral and 
principle errors of the government after the rather cautious initial approach- 
es. As opposed to them, Bissolati denied any ‘‘treason” on the part of the 
government. Quoting some recent speeches of Giolitti in Turin he tried to 
prove the government’s further willingness to press upon the carrying 
through the reforms promised. This, however, depended to a considerable 
degree just on the attitude of the socialists. If they chose now to take a 
passive position or went into opposition they would deliver the govern- 
ment to the right, thus frustrating the policy of internal reforms for the 
sake of some purely theoretical declarations since they themselves did not 
hope either that the government would withdraw the Italian troops from 
Tripoli as a result of their anti-war actions. The attitude of the moderate 
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reformists was only of platonic character as regards the problem of war, 
but their standpoint involved actual danger for the future of the reforms. 

As to his views after the congress, Bissolati stated he and his followers 
were not willing to leave the party thus fulfilling the wishes of the revolu- 
tionary elements, because they wanted to serve the cause of socialism in 
the future, too. Keeping their socialist conviction they nevertheless re- 
mained realists, and this could not be altered by the fact of the war either, 
he wrote. Summing up, he pretended to see no need of any special anti- 
militarist actions on the part of the Italian proletariat. 

Thus the conflicts within the Italian party have deepened in the course 
of the war, and antagonism between the opposing fractions was further 
sharpened by criticism from abroad which was voiced again in a subse- 
quent article of Olberg in the Neue Zeit, in November 1911. At the same 
time as Bissolati, he analysed the lessons of the Modena congress drawing, 
however, quite different conclusions than the writer of the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte. To be sure, he too pointed out the main issue on the agenda 
of the congress had been “‘the Bissolati case,’ but according to him it had 
become absolutely clear long before the congress that the overwhelming 
majority of the party rejected the concept of ministerialism.5’ 

The debates at the congress, the subsequent appraisals, and all the articles 
published in the press could not calm down the situation. The very dynam- 
ics of life further sharpened the conflict between the right-wing reformists 
and the revolutionary trend.** Bissolati’s group heavily outvoted at the 
congress launched a new monthly with the title Azzione Socialista in No- 
vember 1911, in the first issue of which Bissolati published a historical essay 
signed “The Outcast.” The Italian proletariat owed all its political rights 
achieved up till that time solely to the policy of compromises with the 
bourgeois parties, he asserted, and no results could have been secured 
merely by some kind of straightforward class struggle. He made his point 
unmistakably clear: until socialist ideas did not conquer the majority of 
the population, socialist parties could not dispense with such policy. 

On the other hand, Soffitta, organ of the revolutionary wing, published 
an article in December stressing the point that the party had to continue 
to do all in its power to stir up the proletariat and lead its anti-war struggle. 
At the same time, Soffitta corrected the historical analysis announced by 


5? Die Neue Zeit, 1912. Vol. 1. November 3, 1911. p. 137. 

58 Die Neue Zeit, 1912. Vol. 1, no. 5. November 3, 1911. p. 145. Olberg was quoting 
Turati’s article published in the Critica Sociale in October 16. 

58 Olberg’s press review. Die Neue Zeit, 1912. Vol. 1, no. 10. December 8, 1911. 
p. 367. 
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the reformists according to which all reforms achieved up till that time were 
simply due to Giolitti. The bourgeoisie as a whole felt the lack of civil rights 
rather cumbersome, the author of the article declared, and began to feel 
nervous about the revolutionary ferment resulting from this situation. As 
soon as they succeeded in calming down the proletariat, however, the 
bourgeoisie set about to prepare the Tripoli campaign.®° 


THE INCREASING ANTI-MILITARISM OF THE ITALIAN 
SOCIALIST PARTY 


With the new year a more critical view gained ground in the Critica So- 
ciale, too, gradually becoming sharper when dealing with the government 
and the right-wing of the party. In the January 1 issue of the journal Turati 
pointed out the unacceptability of the official foreign policy, and therefore, 
he said, no thoughts could be given to any kind of ministerialism. He re- 
jected Giolitti’s argument as if the policy of the government had been de- 
termined simply by the force of events and also denied the illusion cherished 
by the prime minister concerning peace in the near future. Under such cir- 
cumstances he could not but demand anew policy tending towards a sharp- 
ening class warfare instead of co-operation with the government.*! 

The characteristic features of imperialism and the position of the peace 
forces were analysed by Giovanni Merloni in another article of this number 
of the Critica Sociale. The present colonial wars could bring about conflicts 
in Europe proper, he pointed out, in the course of which millions of pro- 
letarians would be forced to commit fratricide. In the next issue of the 
journal Marchioli joined Turati’s opinion that the Tripoli adventure would 
become a protracted affair, cost immense sums, increase militarism and 
bureaucracy — all this should be opposed by the working classes.® 

When the National Assembly met again in February 1912, this brought 
about a new clash of views in the Italian party. While the right wing per- 
sisted more than ever in its demand of backing the government, Turati, 
taking into account the shift of the masses to the left, ventured a step fur- 
ther: while in Modena he stated only that the party could not support 


°° Olberg’s press review. Die Neue Zeit, 1912. Vol. 1, no. 19. February 9, 1912. pp. 
687— 688. 

1 F. Turati: Il miraggio della pace. Critica Sociale, Januar 1, 1912. 

* G. MeRtont: La moral internazionale e la forze della pace. Critica Sociale, January 
1, 1912. 

** Critica Sociale, January 16, 1912. 
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permanently the government, he now expounded the view of not backing 
the government in spite of its upholding the promises of reforms. 

The party leadership, however, had not full control of the party. For 
vears the reformist leadership had assured absolute autonomy to the in- 
dividual party organizations, and had introduced inter-party decentrali- 
sation, as a result of which the parliamentary group passed a resolution 
at its Bologna session on February 8, authorizing all deputies to vote accord- 
ing to their conscience. It also turned out that the majority of the parlia- 
mentary group held ministerialistic views in spite of the decisions taken 
by the congress. 

Under such circumstances a new debate developed in the party between 
those pressing for the enforcement of a more rigid party discipline on the 
one hand, and the adherents of unlimited autonomy and individual liberty 
of opinion on the other one. In the background of the debate there lurked 
the conflict between the revolutionary majority and the reformist-ministe- 
rialist minority. Initially the left-wing reformist did not join the ranks of 
the revolutionaries since with such a step they would have passed judge- 
ment on their own views held for years. The Avanti edited by the left-winger 
Treves tried to hush up the manifesto of the revolutionary group. 

At the same time, still drawing a line between themselves and the revo- 
lutionary group, the left-wing reformists’ criticism of the right-wing took 
an increasingly sharp ring. The wrath of the left-wing reformists turned 
first and foremost against Bissolati and his followers this had become 
clear as early as the preparations for the Bologna conference. A leader in 
the February 1, 1912 issue of the Critica Sociale demanded the condemna- 
tion of the government and a clear-cut stand of the party in the problems 
arisen. Though they did not want to hinder and thwart the government at 
every turn, they could not conceal their critical opinion. Critica Sociale 
quoted and agreed with an article by Kautsky, charging Italy with bandit- 
ism and called it a most unfortunate fact that the Italian workers proved 
unable to prevent the war.® 

In the middle of February, following the Bologna conference and just 
before the opening of the session of the National Assembly, Turati published 
another article attacking the government with increased vehemence. He 
blamed the government for having dissolved parliament for six months, 
ie. since the beginning of the war, on purpose, with the aim of impeding 


64 Q. OLBERG: Zum Parteitage in Italien. Die Neue Zeit, 1912. Vol. 1, no. 26. March 
22, 1912. p. 895. 
6 La Riunione del Gruppo (editorial). Critica Sociale, February 1, 1912. 
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the possibility of parliamentary control and keeping the deputies from 
voicing their objections and protests against the chauvinist colonial ad- 
venture. 

Not all left-wing reformists shared Turati’s views. Some of them, while 
agreeing with him in his criticism of Bissolati and his group and in the re- 
jection of the Tripoli war, were not ready to take even the measures Turati 
wanted to, and at the same time had serious reservations as regards the 
extreme left. In this very same issue of Critica Sociale Bonomi’s second 
starting-point saying the Tripoli war was merely an episode in the history 
of both Italy and the socialist party was judged unacceptable, too. Having 
rejected the nationalist-opportunist standpoint Marchioli, however, went 
much farther in searching for possibilities of a “realpolitik”? than Turati. 
As a matter of fact, he stated there was no other path open for the socialist 
party following the decree announcing the annexation of November 5, 
than to accept the fait accompli. The only remaining task could be to try 
to lighten the burdens of the new colony. 

Marchioli was annoyed with Turati for the latter had dismissed his stand- 
point terming it “not serious enough.” Marchioli on the other hand pointed 
out that such a view would be justified only if more were to be listed as 
opposed. to it. However, this would be hardly possible knowing the nation- 
alistic-minded public opinion and the government’s unflinching adven- 
turist policy. Therefore he warned against all left-wing adventurism em- 
phasizing that the rescuing of the Giolitti government was in the interest 
of the party as only a still more right-oriented government could step into 
its place.®” 

Thus, while he rejected the war, he stood rather close to Bissolati as re- 
gards the assessment of the internal situation. This has become quite ob- 
vious, therefore the editorial board published a comment to Marchioli’s 
article admitting on the one hand that the author condemned the war and 
the government, but on the other hand it pointed out where he fell behind 
the requirements: opposed to the aggressive right he recommended only a 
policy of ‘‘the lesser evil.” Naturally this tactics could not be objected to 
generally, commented Turati and his comrades, though it should be exam- 
ined what it meant in practice: “To accept a pinch more of militarism and 
colonialism together with a pinch more of suffrage.”’ Critica Sociale con- 
trasted with these views the independent proletarian line and thus “called 
for fighting the war and all individuals who had wished for or consented 
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to the war.”’ For this reason the journal did not acknowledge the promises 
concerning universal suffrage as strong enough justification for backing 
the government. He thought both the sharpening of conflicts in the 
international sphere and the intensification of the class struggle in domestic 
policy unavoidable, implying the rejection of Marchioli’s conclusions about 
home politics.® 

A party conference was called in Milan for February 18, 1912. The at- 
mosphere among the delegates gathering from all over the country was 
definitely unfavourable to the right-wing parliamentary deputies. D’Ara- 
gona speaking for the party leadership stressed the point that the leadership 
had no proper power over the parliamentary group as it could not give the 
group any orders. This time the majority of the conference expressed the 
view that the congress to follow would have to modify the organizational 
statutes of the party. The main body of the party members took objection 
against the exaggerated liberty providing an opportunity for evolving of 
anarchical conditions within the party: the parliamentary group had the 
right to voice other views than the bulk of the party or the party congress.® 

Thus it became evident even before the session of the parliament that 
there was no unity in the party and the parliamentary group defied the 
majority. It were the left-wing reformists who had to urge on the solving 
of the contradiction since they were in control of the leadership at that 
time. As it happened, on February 22, i.e. the day preceding the formal 
opening of the National Assembly, they came out for the adherence to dis- 
cipline thus passing a harsh judgement on their own previous theses. At 
the same time, however, the meeting of February 22 also modified the par- 
liamentary group’s resolution of February 8, on the absolute individual 
freedom of action. 

At this meeting a debate ensued on the possible stand of the deputies 
in the course of the Tripoli debate in parliament. It was suggested by some 
MPs to steer clear of the debate. Turati advocated participation but with- 
out any socialist contributions. The representatives of the right-wing wanted 
the party to pay the tribute of respect to the victims of the war. Finally, 
a resolution was passed on a unanimous stand to be taken by the parliamen- 
tary group, but when the right-wing turned out to have gained the majority 
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within the group, the resolution urged upon and passed by themselves was 
immediately violated by the left-wing reformists keeping away from the 
session. Remaining true to their principles, to the resolutions of the party 
congress and to the views of the majority of the party membership, never- 
theless they were guilty of an act of formal insubordination. 

The National Assembly met on February 23, and the socialist party had 
to take a definite stand as to the Tripoli campaign. Bissolati and his fol- 
lowers dared not to break forthright with the views of the organized prole- 
tariat, vet Bissolati supported by the majority of the parliamentary group 
found an opportunity in his speech in the National Assembly to emphasize 
the links connecting him with national unity, to praise the army in the 
field and to play down the party’s principled opposition to the predatory 
war.” However, not Bissolati was the only speaker on the part of the so- 
cialist parliamentary group, and the leader of the party, Turati, expressed 
his disagreement with Bissolati’s standpoint. Referring to the famous 
attitude of Bebel and Liebknecht in 1870 as an example he protested against 
the rousing of chauvinist passions and the abuse of these sentiments. Now 
in the limelight of the National Assembly he passed a harsh judgement on 
Bissolati’s ideas. He would feel sincerely happy if the forces of bourgeois 
democracy continued to represent a progressive trend in Italy, he said, 
but this could hardly be hoped for.7 

Turati repeatedly protested against the belated convoking of the National 
Assembly, expounded the role of Tripoli as absolutely valueless, and pointed 
out that the adoption of colonializing methods would unmistakably result 
in the increasing strength of the reactionary trend at home. Colonialization 
itself could be achieved in two ways, he stressed: by economic means (and 
here, treading in the footsteps of Jaurés and Bebel, he announced the ideas 
of the civilizing mission) or by brute force. On hand of historical experiences 
there could be no doubt that this second method had been adopted in Tri- 
poli, and it should be rejected by all socialists, Turati demanded. 

Turati and Bissolati spoke two different languages and this was clearly 
realized outside the party, too. Thus the gap between the left-wing and 


70 Népszava wrote this time already officially in a most critical manner: “The 
Italian workers learned indignantly about the conduct of the socialist deputy Bissolati, 
who stated that in the beginning he had objected to the campaign, however, he did 
not think his party would feel differently from the nation as a whole. He asserted that 
he as a true Italian felt a deep respect for the brave fighters on land and sea the her- 
oism of whom has raised the moral esteem of Italy in the eyes of all the world.” 
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right-wing socialists further deepened. At the Bologna meeting in February, 
as well as in an article published in the March 1 issue of Critica Sociale, 
Turati rejected the views of Bissolati and his followers. This article with 
the title ‘‘Ia scissione del gruppo socialista’”’ appeared as an unsigned edi- 
torial, pointing out that even if the break had some personal motivation, 
recent events have made it sufficiently clear that the conflict had deeper 
roots in antagonistic conceptions. The article dealt lengthily with the prob- 
lem under what circumstances did the break prove useful or harmful from 
the point of view of the movement. Following this, the leading article 
dwelled on the analysis of the internal situation pointing out that the causes 
of the failure of a true reformist policy have been the inconsistency of 
bourgeois democrats, the weakness of the proletariat and the unprepared- 
ness of the socialist party. All this was told already at the Modena congress, 
the article stated. 

Critica Sociale had some misgivings of old as regards the ministerial 
wing of the party, going back to problems of home politics. However, a 
totally new situation has been created by the war. Although the party 
had taken a stand against chauvinist war-mongering, this did not prove 
either resolute or unambiguous enough. It was conditioned rather by in- 
cidental and emotional elements. The Turati group demanded ideological 
clarification and kept on calling out for the political ousting of the right- 
wing. They did not put up with any ambiguity in this respect stressing that 
on the basis of the most decisive points of practical politics the break had 
been effected anyway, and this had to be faced. Turati cited the opinion 
of the Vorwiarts according to which the break was necessary in order to 
keep the socialist party viable. At the same time he stressed the point that 
the party could not do with any victors or vanquished. Thus, he did not 
want to deepen the personal conflicts and did not even think of expulsion 
or any disciplinary measures whatsoever. He wanted to keep the right- 
wing within the party but in a subdued position. Nevertheless, he attempted 
to strengthen his own position essential elements of which being both crit- 
icism of the government and the definite rejection of the war. 

The attempt on the life of the king on March 14, 1912, still further ag- 
gravated the inter-party struggle. Following the attempt Bissolati, Bonomi 
and Cabrini payed a visit to express their sympathy to the king, which 
brought about a storm of indignation in socialist and anarcho-syndicalist 
quarters.” This act of opportunism plainly belied the party’s republican 
ideals. 


7 F. CATALANO: op. cit. p. 232 as well as the March |. 1921 issue of the Critica So- 
ciale. — This action brought about violent reactions on the part of both the Italian 
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The rejection of Enrico Ferri clearly reflected the true sentiments of the 
party rank-and-files. The one-time anti-revisionist and integralist Ferri 
voted in favour of the annexation bill in parliament in February. Imme- 
diately, a party conference was called by the organisation of his constitu- 
ency. The hostile atmosphere was reflected by the fact that on entering 
almost nobody greeted Ferri. Thus Ferri, right at the outset of his self- 
justifying speech, told the conference he was willing to resign his seat enu- 
merating only the reasons for his attitude. His main argument was the civ- 
ilizing mission of the colonial powers. His utterances called forth a storm 
of angry protest, and interrupting his speech shouts were heard from among 
the audience: ‘““Banco di Roma, what a culture, indeed...” 

At the party conference Ferri tried to justify his volte-face by the de- 
velopment of historical events. He had been an integralist some twenty 
years ago, he said, because he had regarded the masses not mature enough 
for reformism. Since then, by the strengthening of the proletariat, by the 
appearance of an independent trend of bourgeois democracy and by Giolitti’s 
government taking office the situation has changed. The reforms came within 
reach, and he did want to realize these reforms, as a matter of fact would 
be willing even to accept a portfolio for this end. These statements were 
suppressed again by angry outcries. Ferri tried anew to justify colonialism 
and advanced economic arguments. Phases of development could not be 
bypassed, he asserted. Capitalist society could evolve only following the 
full development of feudalism, and similarly the proletariat could succeed 
it only after capitalism had reached the phase of full maturity. This, how- 
ever, included the period of colonialism, too, bringing about world-wide 
economic development. 

Sensing the unavoidable defeat of his views at the conference, Ferri de- 
clared well in advance: if he were to be outvoted he would turn to the pro- 
letariat or as the final instance to Time, feeling sure, time would justify 
him in the long run. The voting proved his expectations correct: his national- 
ist theses were rejected by 84 votes against 68, and thus the constituency 
withdrew its confidence from its former deputy. 


socialists and the parties abroad. The news of the visit of condolence was published 
by the Arbeiter Zeitung on March 15, and though condemning the assailants it also 
criticized Bissolati and his followers emphasizing that it was high time for expelling 
them from the parliamentary group of socialist deputies. A similar assessment of the 
visit was to be found in the Vorwarts, though both the covering of the news and the 
criticism was more moderate. (Vorwarts, March 17, 19, 1912.) The criticism of Nép- 
8zava was sharper than the ideological indignation of the Austrian and German parties. 
(Népszava, March 15, 1912.) 
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The “Affair Ferri” had also some international consequences as in the 
course of the debate Ferri had referred to Bebel pretending to have voiced 
identical views. Therefore Avanti asked for Bebel’s comment who sent the 
following declaration: ‘““Dear Comrades! For twenty-six years, since the 
German Empire has taken the path of colonial policy, I have been a staunch 
opponent of that policy this being my opinion for the present, too. Thus, 
Ferri is not justified to quote me as his authority. Incidentally, my views 
are in full accord with the official standpoint of the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party concerning the colonial question. For quite a long time I have 
not regarded Ferri a social democrat: for me he ceased to exist. With com- 
radely greetings: A. Bebel.’’’? Bebel’s sharp rejection was meant obviously 
not for Ferri alone but for the whole nationalist right-wing in favour of 
colonial policy. 

The right-wing, however, put up a stiff opposition to all criticisms. Some 
personal features had a role in this, too. Thus, Bissolati relied on his prestige 
in the movement from old and personally did not show the least flexibility 
in the course of the debate within the party. Under such circumstances the 
party leadership — as a result of the parliamentary debate in February and 
subsequent events in March -- convened a party congress for June, in order 
to settle inter-party affairs. 
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Naturally matters of principle, i.e. reformism vs. revolutionary spirit, 
backing or opposing the government, etc. came into the limelight of the 
congress. All this, however, was intertwined with the problems of the 
evaluation of the war, the stressing of a nationalistic or proletarian policy 
and the re-establishing of party discipline. The question of the estimation 
of the war continued to have a fermentative effect. It was by no means 
a matter of chance that at the same time when in the quarters of the Inter- 
national it had been Bissolati’s speech which called forth indignation, the 
police of the very government the right-wing reformists wanted to back 
by hook or by crook dispersed the Livorno rally, the main speaker of which, 
Modigliani, vigorously attacked the policy of war.” 

Under these conditions, the crisis of the party became ever more deeper, 
and Turati and his adherents kept on to shift towards the left. 


73 Vorwarts, March 14, 1912, and Arbeiter Zeitung, March 17, 1912. 
74 Népszava, February 24, 1912. — In the course of breaking up the meeting it 
came to clashes and bloodshed. 
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The representatives of all the shades within the party participated in the 
debate. Though it was mostly the revolutionary left which was characterized 
by a sense of indignation and bellicosity, this same mood took hold of the 
left-wing reformists as well, and under their constant barrage the right- 
wing reformists were obliged to react on the events. 

In the April 1912 issue of the Sozialistische Monatshefte, Lvanoe Bonomi 
summarized the conclusions drawn by the right-wing of the debates up till 
that time. Reckoning obviously with the antipathy of the party membership 
he more than ever tried to draw a line between himself and undisguised 
social-chauvinism. 

In his estimation there were but a handful of deputies who actually tend- 
ed to advocate dyed-in-the-wool chauvinism. Podrecca and De Felice were 
categorized as such: they justified conquest with economic arguments. 
The parliamentary group. however, did not react on the theoretical questions 
raised by colonial conquest, Bonomi wrote, and was preoccupied rather 
with the problem whether to accept or reject the government programme 
as a whole.” 

Bonomi then demonstrated the difference between Italian colonial as- 
pirations at the end of the last century and the attempts made in the sec- 
ond decade of the 20th century. Italy had been a poor country with an 
under-developed industry in the nineties. Eritrea, the object of coloniali- 
zation at that time, was a hardly known territory of no economic value 
whatsoever having no contact with Italian economy. A part of the bour- 
geoisie opposed the campaign, too, and when news of the defeat reached 
Italy it was regarded by this stratum not as a national affair but simply 
as the downfall of the reactionary government. In the case of Tripoli, how- 
ever, the situation was entirely different. Meanwhile the Italian industrial 
and finance capital has increased in strength, part of the emigration from 
South Italy was directed towards Tripoli, and in this respect national senti- 
ments and interests were involved, too. In addition, there showed consid- 
erable political differences between the governments of Crispi and Giolitti. 
Taking into account all these circumstances, Bonomi explained why the 
Italian bourgeoisie reacted in a different way both emotionally and intellec- 
tually on the wars of 1896 and 1911, respectively. 

For the time being, the government eluded the services offered by the 
reactionary coalition. This, however, could be only a momentary decision, 
since the fact that the true friends of the government became its opposition 


TI, Bonomi: Der T'ripolisfeldzug und die Italienische Sozialistische Purtei. Soziali- 
stische Monatshefte, April 25, 1912. p. 470. 
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and its enemies turned into its supporters could be regarded nothing else 
than the reflection of an abnormal situation. Relying upon these findings 
the socialists were not to attack the government in Bonomi’s Opinion, 
though they had to refuse to take upon themselves the responsibility for 
supporting the war. This, however, should take place very cleverly, to render 
it possible for the government to continue relying on the working class 
and the petty bourgeoisie and thus be able to carry into effect useful re- 
forms.’ 

Such was the analysis of the situation by the right-wing. As opposed to 
this, Bonomi pointed out, the left-wingers “argue in a very simplified man- 
ner, saying: socialists are enemies of the war,’’ therefore when sticking to 
their principles, they rejected any cooperation with the war cabinet and 
its adherents. To enforce the realization of their principles they took upon 
themselves the risk of total isolation andeven that of raising by this the right 
again to power. From all this Bonomi drew the conclusion that the political 
conflict between the right and the left was not the result of a different ap- 
praisal of the historical evolution of colonialism but had its roots in the 
divergent analyses of the given situation. He warned against the under- 
tating of an event of historical significance as the introduction of universal 
suffrage resulting in the increase of the number of voters from three to seven 
millions. 

The strength of war-enthusiastic chauvinism was on the decline, and this 
could have explained the nationalistic fervour having become dimmed in 
the argumentation of the Bissolati— Bonomi wing as contrasted to the 
winter of 1911. They themselves declared the crude features in the ir speeches 
of old as not being characteristic of their attitude. Prior to the congress 
Bissolati had ceased harking upon the theme of the acceptability of the war 
(as he had done in the winter of 1911) but stated that the case of Podrecca 
and his followers was an exceptional one, and they, ie. Bissolati and his 
group had also objected to the campaign, and only their conclusions were 
somewhat different from those of Turati and his adherents. In the course 
of the preparation for the July 1912 congress, the right-wing tried to draw 
all the attention to the problems of home politics. Ettore Ciccotti, secretary 
of the Socialist Party, launched an attack against Turati in the May 1, 
1912 number of Azzione Socialista for his having underrated the securing 
of the universal suffrage and the difficulties of home politics, thus repeat- 
ing Bonomi’s theses from a most responsible position.” 


7 ib. pp. 472 — 473. 
77 Die Neue Zeit, 1912. Vol. 2, no. 37. June 14, 1912. pp. 414—415. 
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On the other hand Soffitta published on May 19 an article pointing out 
the unacceptability of ministerialism for the proletariat imbued with the 
spirit of class-struggle, as the bourgeoisie could be the only beneficiary of 
such a policy. Concerning the war the proletariat need not to define the 
necessities but had to strive for the modification of the conditions and cir- 
cumstances making use of its own strength. Since imperialism, war, and 
militarism all tended to strengthen the bourgeoisie, the proletariat un- 
doubtedly had to object to all of these.”* 

The crisis having lasted for several months was finally put an end to by 
the party congress in Reggio-Emilia in July. The congress was attended by 
700 delegates. The general mood was markedly in favour of the revolutionary 
wing. Following the introductory address by the hosts, the first major 
speech was made by Lazarri representing the revolutionary wing. Among 
others he declared: “‘Socialist Italy salutes all those, be it Italians or Turks, 
who fell in battle as victims of the class policy which through the bourgeoisie 
makes the concentration of capital possible.’’ This address of welcome was 
met with a stormy applause and was followed by the election of the presi- 
dium of the congress comprising three revolutionaries (Gregorio Agnini, 
Giovanni Bacci and Constantino Lazarri), two representatives of Turati’s 
reformist wing (Libordi and d’Aragona) and a single right-wing reformist. 

Lazarri then spoke of the necessity of reviving the class-struggle-oriented 
spirit of old times. Following him were several deputies of the revolutionary 
wing, all urging on further steps to be taken. Some of them declared the 
members of the party leadership should better have resigned already at 
the Modena congress when they had witnessed that the rank-and-file had 
become more revolutionary than themselves; they also censured the leader- 
ship for not having taken a more definite stand against the war. 

Revolutionary sentiments were expressed in other matters, too. Thus, 
at the afternoon meetings of the parliamentary group the expulsion of the 
right-wing became a foregone conclusion. Here, too, it was decided to break 
off all election coalitions as well as the connections with left-wing bourgeois 
trends. These resolutions were passed by the revolutionary wing having 
an absolute majority within the group. Turati’s left-wing reformists tried 
mediation and Turati himself strongly objected to the expulsion although 


ib. — The sentiments of the left-wing were expressed in a letter by Balabanova 
to Kautsky. This letter dated June 27, 1912, said among others: “‘. . . perhaps we are 
going to succeed in expelling the ministerialists from the party. The integralists will 
probably carry the day’ but she added, in her opinion this would not result in the 
immediate victory of marxist principles. Nevertheless, she felt sure of success and the 
triumph of internationalist principles. (IISG. K. D. IT. 395.) 
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earlier he had repeatedly condemned the policy of Bissolati and his followers. 
The left-wing reformists motioned for two amendments: one proposing the 
reprimanding of Bissolati and his group instead of their expulsion, the 
other went a step beyond that pointing out that both the views and the 
attitude of this group were incompatible with party membership, however, 
it wanted to substitute ‘leaving out’’ for “expulsion.” As opposed to these, 
the motion submitted by the revolutionary group was as follows: “After 
acknowledging the rather poor report of the parliamentary group the con- 
gress expresses its disapproval of the group’s political activity leading to 
the demoralization of the masses. As regards the attitude of Bissolati, 
Cabrini and Bonomi following the attempt on the life of the king on March 
14, the congress establishes the fact that the above mentioned deputies 
had most seriously offended against the spirit of socialist doctrines and the 
party’s traditions, and therefore expels them from the party. The same 
applies to deputy Podrecca on account of his nationalistic and pro-war 
attitude.’’7® 

In the course of the debate on the resolutions it was pointed out by the 
representatives of the revolutionary group that no advantage is gained by 
the proletariat from cooperation with bourgeois parties. It was made un- 
mistakebly clear that socialist should not regret attempts on the life of 
kings, and as it was put by Benito Mussolini, member of the revolutionary 
group at that time, such attempts had to be regarded as “operational acci- 
dents” of kings. 

The left-wing reformists marked themselves off in two directions. Con- 
demning mainly the right, they did not agree with the definition of the 
revolutionary group either, as according to their views no trend should have 
been rejected,®° everything depended on the given conditions, and minis- 
terialism did not prove viable just for the reason that the proletariat was 
not strong enough to give emphasis to such a policy. After the rather un- 
certain theoretical point of departure they turned against Bissolati with 
quite unexpected vigour, stressing that he and his followers did not draw 


79 Népszava, July 16, 1912. — In his book “Die Internationale und der Weltkrieg,” 
Leipzig 1916, Cart Griineera is quoting the resolution according to which in the 
paragraph suggesting the expulsion of Podrecca the attribute “nationalist”? was omit- 
ted. 

80 Turati argued against expulsion by stating that the socialist party was not an 
organization of the Catholic Church, thus nobody should be excommunicated. Never- 
theless, in this very speech he himself used some formulations warning Bissolati and 
his followers if they do not change their attitudes “they would commit treason against 
the proletariat and the cause of socialism.” (F. CATALANO: op. cit. p. 233.) 
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the logical conclusions of reformist concepts but on the contrary, they have 
distorted these truly reformist aspirations: not the realization of extraor- 
dinary possibilities was concluded from reformism and chiefly from minis- 
terialism, but they attempted to turn reformism into a rigid doctrine, thus 
making it a constant practice. 

Everybody maintained his own views at the congress; neither the revo- 
lutionaries and left-wing reformists nor the right-wing reformists did ex- 
pound new ideas, all of them confined themselves to repeating their old 
theses. While Podrecca tried to deny some of his nationalist statements, 
Bissolati started a counter-attack with the audacity so characteristic for 
him, and declared that his visit paid to the king had been but the polite 
confirmation of a political experiment. If such an experiment was not re- 
jected on principle, you had to put up with the consequences as well, he 
said. Even the war was justifying ministerialism in his opinion and if he 
had joined the government the war might have been avoided, he argued. 
Then he went on expounding the positive consequences of the war (ie. the 
intensified courage of the soldiers and thus that of the simple people as 
well as the enhanced collective spirit) and added: those who were sacrifying 
their lives for alien interests today might show courage tomorrow fighting 
for their very own revolutionary interests. 

Only a few delegates were shaken by Bissolati’s energetic argumentation, 
the overwhelming majority remained loyal to the revolutionary group. 
Treves was praised by the congress for the Avanti’s consequent stand against 
the war. Finally the party leadership was elected exclusively out of the re- 
presentatives of the left because the left-wing reformists rejected partici- 
pation in a leadership headed by the exponents of the revolutionary group.*+ 
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The left-wing reformists, too, expressed their views on the shift of balance 
of forces within the party. Turati’s organ, the Critica Sociale registcred the 
congress successful as whole, enumerating, however, not only the positive 
elements but also negative ones when striking the final balance. The main 
objection has been the fact that not a single new definition, no new theoret- 
ical analysis had been formulated in Reggio-Emilia. On the other hand 
the article approved of the guidcline of the previous congress in such an ex- 
plicit way which precluded for the times to come ‘“‘any kind of ministerial- 


*! Népszabadsdg, July 16, 1912. 
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ism, nationalism, collaborationism ...any kind of complicity with wars, 
militarism, patriotism, pseudo-colonialist profiteering, in one word with 
anything meaning formally or essentially the denial or anti-thesis of so- 
cialism.’’*? 

Thus, Turati and his group whole-heartedly supported the condemnation 
of nationalist war-policy and the termination of any ambiguity. They were 
not so glad, however, seeing the sweeping advance of spontaneous revolu- 
tionary efforts and were fearing for the results achieved by the party and 
for the assertion of the policy followed in recent years. 

The very day following the congress, the left-wing reformist journal 
published in addition to the editorial mentioned another article carrying 
considerable weight. In this article a leading figure of the left-wing reform- 
ists, Giovanni Zibordi summarized his views on the expulsion of the right- 
wing leaders. This, he pointed out, was a necessary amputation. However, 
he differentiated between Podrecca and Bissolati of whom he had a high 
opinion for his moral integrity. Nevertheless, it was just for Bissolati’s per- 
sonal worth he emphasized the fact that not a certain person but a harmful 
tendency had been expelled from the party in Reggio-Emilia.® 

The debates, however, did by far not come to an end. Bissolati and his 
followers immediately founded a new party, a few socialist MP-s and muni- 
cipal councillors joined them, and they also edited a new journal. The new 
party called officially Italian Socialist-Reformist Party followed the path 
marked well in advance by Bissolati and Bonomi. The mass influence of 
the party did not expand, still by its very existence it appeared to be a 
possible variant of the proletariat’s reactions, and thus the debate extended 
to the second half of 1912. 

The critical appraisal of the congress became a controversial question 
within the International as well. The diverging views were reflected again 
most strikingly by the difference between the German journals Neue Zeit 
and Sozialistische Monatshefte. The proceedings of the congress, the theses 
and the attitudes of the various groups were reviewed in the Neue Zeit 
by Oda Olberg. His criticism was directed mainly against the Bissolati— 
Bonomi group but similarly as in the past, he again did not spare the left- 
wing reformists ¢ ither.™ 

The Sozialistische Monatshefte published Bissolati’s account of the con- 
gress a few days following Olberg’s article. In his short historical outline 


82 Critica Sociale, July 16, 1912. 

83 G. Ziporp1: Dopo l’Amputanzione. Critica Sociale, July 16, 1912. 

810, OLBERG: Der Parteitag von Reggio-Emilia. Die Neue Zeit, 1912. Vol. 2, no. 43. 
July 26, 1912. pp. 601—605. 
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Bissolati mainly repeated his earlier theses, although the stand taken by 
the socialist movement against the war became more subtle. Remarking 
that part of the socialists rejected the supporting of any kinds of wars on 
principle he pointed out: the right-wing, on the other hand, had not taken 
such a rigid view but gave credit only to arguments based on “realpolitik.” 
They condemned the war also from the point of view of national interests, 
he emphasized, and sought for a possibility to break off the Africa campaign. 
However, they also acknowledged the interests of Italy and wanted to 
keep off other great powers from invading Libya. The actual campaign 
was deemed a serious blunder as in their view a protectorate would have 
been sufficient.® 

On the basis of all this Bissolati felt it unfair on the part of socialist circles 
to maintain that all right-wing reformists had been pro-war inclined and 
chauvinist. Repudiating these charges he accused the party of having been 
insensitive to any national-minded sentiments, and thus it became cut off 
from the nation. 

Having presented his self-justification Bissolati announced right away the 
continuation of his earlier policy. The parent party has become a tool in 
the hands of the revolutionary group, he wrote, therefore he and his com- 
rades were compelled to turn their back on the preachers of the negative 
policy and to draw realistic conclusions as opposed to the world of revolu- 
tionary illusions, thus laying the foundations for a new party. He felt sure, 
the reformists having remained in the parent party for the time being would 
soon join their ranks.*¢ 

Similarly to the theoretical organs of the German party the Austrian 
Der Kampf also published a critical review on the Italian party congress 
by an Italian author. The leader of the Triest socialists, V. Pittoni hailed 
the results of the congress, criticized the representatives of the extreme 
right expounding that on account of their conduct during the war and their 
subsequent monarchist manifestations he, too, regarded them as unfit 
for membership in the socialist movement. He gave not only the socialist 
right-wing but also bourgeois pacifism the cold shoulder as the latter proved 
an utter failure at the time of the Tripoli war.®’ Finally, he expressed his 


* L. Brssouati: Der italienische Sozialismus nach dem Parteitag von Reggio-Emilia. 
Sozialistiseche Monatshefte, August 1, 1912. pp. 900—901. 

*° LL. BIssoLati: op. cit. pp. 904 —905. 

*? Though Pissoni was essentially right, there existed some exceptions. In his book 
review Olberg remarks, that two “‘frondeurs’’ were to be found among the liberal 
bourgeois deputies voting against the annexation. (Die Neue Zeit, 1913. Vol. 1, no. 17. 
January 24, 1913. p. 614.) — Anti-nationalist and anti-clerical papers were published 
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belief that the independent platform of the right would not carry the day, 
Bissolati and his comrades finding themselves in the roles of generals with. 
out an army.®® 

Both the German and Austrian parties officially declared themselves in 
favour of the resolution passed at the congress of Reggio-Emilia and were 
looking forward to the opening up of new vistas for the Italian party. Prac- 
tically the only exception was the standpoint taken by the German party’s 
right-wing, although the appraisal of the German left-wing did not fully 
coincide with the official views either. While saluting the expulsion of the 
right-wing, the Gleichheit added that the majority views within the party 
were still of a reformist character, and therefore the necessary transforma- 
tion could not be regarded as fully accomplished in the opinion of the jour- 
nal.89 

As concerns the Hungarian party, the Népszava as late as September- 
October 1911, still stroke but a very timid chord even when criticizing the 
right-wing of the Italian party. The first more resolute estimations could 
be read only in the February and March 1912 issues of the daily when it 
has become absolutely clear that the inter-party debates would sooner or 
later lead to a split. Even at that time, however, critical views took only the 
form of commentaries on brief news. The first comprehensive and summariz- 
ing critical review was published but following the congress of Reggio- 
Emilia. 

Obviously it had been Jézsef Pogany, among others, who had attended 
the congress on behalf of the Hungarian party because following two de- 
tailed reports the anonymously published critical appraisal of July 17 cor- 
responded — as regards their contents — to a report published in the theo- 
retical monthly Socialism some time later. Bissolati and his followers “have 
nothing to do with socialism anymore” emphasized Pogany in his article, 
pointing out the overestimation of parliamentarism, the positive stand taken 
in regard to the army and colonialism and thus the renunciation of inter- 
nationalism as the root causes of their erroneous political activities. There- 
fore he was not amazed at their expulsion from the party but raised the 
question: what an explanation could be found to the split having had taken 
place so belatedly ? This wag the reason why he did not speak about a crisis 


by free-thinking students at the universities. At the Turin University the journal 
L’Idiota nazionale was published at that time with contributions from Antonio Gramsci 
and Togliatti. (M. and M. Ferrara: op. cit. p. 45.) 

8 Der Kampf, September 1, 1912. pp. 554—555. 

89 Die Gleichheit, July 24, 1912. 
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but of the expulsion of elements alien to the cause of socialism. In his view, 
the main problem was not to be seen in the purge deemed a healthy process 
but in the cooperation of the left-wing reformists and the revolutionary 
group.*° 

In his critical review published in the Socialism Pogany took still another 
step farther in motivating his earlier appraisal. Similarly to other adherents 
of revolutionary action he referred to the fact that wars used to result in 
revolutions even when at the beginning of a given war nothing had indicated 
such a development *! 

Following the Italian party congress of July 1912, the conflicting views 
became more and more rigid. The positions taken by the parties virtually 
remained unchanged, however, the ideological struggle shifted gradually 
to the field of home politics. As a matter of fact, the Libyan war had ended 
in October 1912, and at the same time another war had been launched on 
the Balkans. 

At the end of 1912 and early 1913, both the Italian and the international 
working-class movement concerned themselves only with the “‘post-ap- 
praisal” of the Tripoli affair. The fraternal parties tried to put an end to 
the crisis within the ranks of the Italian socialists, the right-wing group 
had been expelled from the common front of the socialist movement, and 
ali this had been achie ved without striking too sharp a chord or having be- 
come personal. Thus the Encyclopedie Socialiste edited by Compére-Morel 
and Longuet and published in 1913, reporting on the events of 1911-1912, 
passed a harsh judgement on the Italian right-wing as it had ‘“‘cynically” 
turned its back on the basic principles of internationalism, but the editors 
immediately pointed out that the Italian dissidents ought not to be com- 
pared to the French renegades (Millerand, Briand) as they, though not 
representing the interests of the proletariat anymore, have not given up 
their personal integrity ™ 

The internal situation of the Italian party and the Tripoli campaign grad- 
ually faded out as a topic of interest in the journals of the international 
working-class movement mainly because as a result of the Balkan War 


°° Népszava, July 17, 1912. 

1 J. PocAny: Az olasz szocialista part vélsdga. (Crisis of the Italian socialist party.) 
Szocializmus, 1911. pp. 446—449. 

* Even Baiabanova, one of the most energic members of the revolutionary group 
has made this kind of distinction as regards personal matters. In enlisting the reasons 
for the expulsion she stated that a necessary though sad measure was taken. It had 
been a true debate on principle matters, and Bissolati down-hearted by the decision, 
nevertheless greeted Balabanova most cordially. (A. Balabanova: op. cit. p. 114.) 
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a much deeper crisis, threatening with an immediate European war, has 
opened up for the nations of Continent. Nevertheless, there were to be 
found some late high-level reviews, too, one of them published in the So- 
zialistische Monatshefte. 

In this article Bissolati gave a description of the first half-year’s activities 
of the Italian Socialist-Reformist Party and outlined the programme of 
the new party. 

Having referred to the social, economic and political aspects of the party 
programme he soon came back on speaking of the problems of colonial 
policy, and thus necessarily found himself facing once more the essential 
points of the Tripoli affair. This time Bissolati had to correct even himself: 
formerly he had traced back the sharpening conflicts not to the assessment 
of the war, whereas now he declared the colonial problem has become the 
pivotal motive of Italian political life having had enforced the split in the 
socialist party, too. 

He again stressed the point that the right-wing group had not declared 
itself in favour of the campaign, and both his and Bonomi’s articles were 
testifying to all socialist groups having had condemned the annexion. Opin- 
ions diverged therefore not in the question whether or not a stand should 
have been taken against the war but in the generalized assessment of the 
war. While in Bissolati’s view the revolutionary group and the left-wing 
reformists condemned any kinds of wars, he and his group were not willing 
to accept such preconceptions and made their attitude dependent on the 
assessment of the war in question. Thus, they had turned against the cam- 
paign in Africa but still acknowledged the conquest as a reality not to be 
denied but to made use of to the greatest possible extent in the interest both 
of the Italian working class and the Libyans. Bissolati also criticized the 
generally accepted views of the International: in his opinion a rigid and 
biased approach concerning these questions was reflected by the Paris, 
Amsterdam and Stuttgart congresses. As opposed to this, the newly founded 
Italian reformist party thought ‘colonial expansion a necessary manifesta- 
tion of modern development’. 

Hence Bissolati and his followers defied not only the views of the Italian 
socialists but also those of the International as regards the assessment of 
colonialism. Internationalism and nationalism clashed at another point, 
too, this being the outlining of the attitude in international affairs. Bisso- 
tati launched an attack against the Italian socialist party stating that the 


*9,. Bissonati: Die sozialistische-reformistische Partei Italvens au} threm ersten 
Parteitag. Sozialistische Monatshefte, February 13, 1913. p. 143. 
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cause of peace and anti-militarism could not be put in the centre when form- 
ing an opinion on the event of international politics. According to him, 
“the justified demands of state expansion’’ could not be denied, and there- 
fore the safeguarding of peace could and should not be regarded as the 
basic problem." 

The general elections in the autumn of 1913 rendered it possible to ap- 
praise the influence exercized by the Tripoli crisis on public opinion. The 
elections were conducted already on the basis of the reform law passed in 
the summer of 1912, increasing the number of voters from three million 
to nine million. Thus the cross-checking of the results with those of the 
earlier elections did not furnish a stable basis of comparison because the 
number of voters was different on the one hand, and social motives played 
a considerable role on the other. Nevertheless, since both the government 
and the socialist opposition made use of the assessment of the recent great 
national event as their main slogans, the results may serve as a yardstick 
to a certain extent. The seats of the Liberal Party in power decreased from 
372 to 310, at the same time those of the socialists increased to 78 from 41, 
while the radicals gained 70 instead of their former 51 seats. MPs declaring 
themselves socialists split into three groups. The bulk of the parliamentary 
group, i.e. 53 deputies were members of the Socialist Party, 20 of them were 
Bissolati’s adherents while five did not join any party.® 

The election campaign proved to be the conclusion of the effects of the 
Tripoli campaign on Italian home politics. The party coalitions of prior 
to 1911 have disintegrated and new ones came into being. The socialist 
party resolutely and irrevocably turned against the Giolitti government. 


* 


The European situation threatened for months to come with the outbreak 
of a major war, and between 1911 and 1914 the socialist parties had to turn 
repeatedly against their governments. The course of events resembled a 
spiral: crises recurred more or less frequently, their character taking on 
ever more menacing features. The weakness and incompetence of the parties 
concerned, often the opportunism of their leaders became evident many a 


% ib. pp. 145—146. — Bissolati asserted that the Basel congress has been the mani- 
festation of an erroneous train of thoughts, too. From the Balkan War he did not 
draw the conclusion of the necessity of increased efforts, but on the contrary, that of 
the futility and failure of the fight for peace. 

9% L,, BrssoLati: Die italienischen Kammerwahlen 1913. Sozialistische Monatshefte, 
November 27, 1913. p. 1547. 
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time. Almost all of the socialist parties showed traces of nationalist infil- 
tration but at the same time, the outlines of the internationalist and re- 
volutionary forces took shape, too, making their voices heard in dailies and 
journals, at meetings, at national and international congresses as well as 
in private letters and in parliamentary debates. The struggle between war 
and peace, internationalism and nationalism had not yet been decided in 
1911, however, the two crises that year cast a threatening shadow on the 
future of the Second International the fate of which was sealed finally in 
August 1914.% 


This question has a huge literature nowadays. Apart from the contemporary 
literature and memoirs, a simple enumeration of the titles published these last two 
decades would fill pages. Most significant of all these are the works of G. D. H. Cole 
and J. Joll published in the fifties, giving a comprehensive review of the Second Inter- 
national as a whole. Quite a few new correlations were illustrated by M. Drachkovitch 
in his book Les socialismes frangais et allemand (Geneva 1953). The sixties saw again 
the publication of new comprehensive works on the Second International. Let us men- 
tion but the book by J. Braunthal, further I. M. Krivogus’ summing up in the Soviet 
Union, and the two-volume Istoria Vtorogo Internationala (Moscow 1966) a collective 
work of several authors, the work and bibliography of G. Haupt publishing a wealth 
of source material, under the title La Deuxiéme Internationale (Paris 1964) which 
was soon followed by the volume Le congrés manqué (Paris 1965), and finally a pub- 
lication by Neuwied Publishers (1970) Programm und Wirklichkeit. 

The author of this book has published in Hungarian a detailed elaboration of the 
period 1911 to 1914 under the title: A hébort veszélye és a II. Internaciondlé (1911 - 
1914) (The Danger of War and the Second International (1911—1914) (Budapest 1966) 
The chapters dealing with the fight against the war of the French socialists was pub- 
lished in Russian translation, too. (Borba frantzuskoj socialistitcheskoj partii protiv 
ugrosi vojni 1907—1914. Frantzuskij Jeshegodnik 1968. Moscow 1970.)) The author 
has published an English-language paper under the title Nationalism and Internation- 
alism and the Labour Movement at the Turn of the Century (Nouvelle Etudes His- 
toriques. Budapest 1965.). Finally, another study of his reaching back to this period. 
however, examining the significance of nationalist groups appearing at the extreme 
right-wings of socialist parties at the time of World War I, was published under the 
title Reflections on the Symptoms of the Separation of the “‘Ultras’’ and the “Majority” 
social-chauvinists (1914—1917). (Etudes Historiques. Budapest 1970.) 
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